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A WOMAN may be fairly XP) a 
little more attention to © ornament: 
than would be pardonable in the other 
ſex, Nature, through all her works, has, 
laviſhed more external brilliancy, colour- 
ing and .plumage on the female, And 
though dreſs, in itſelf, is no effential qua- 
lity, we are induced to judge more of your 
real character and diſpoſition from it, den. | 
you are apt to imagine. We fancy it, in 
Vor. II. | its 
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its different modifications, a mark of good 
' ſenſe, delicacy and diſcretion, or of the 
very oppoſite defects. Every ſenſible 
woman, therefore, will ſtudy it ſo far, as 
not to ſubject herſelf to unfavourable con- 
ſtructions. She will endeavour to con- 
vince every beholder, that ſne knows the 
proper medium betwixt a ridiculous profu . 
ion, and a total want, of ornament; that 
ſhe can tiſſue plainneſs with elegance; that 
ſhe does not wiſh to /educe by her appear- 
_ ance, but only to pleaſe; that ſhe has cul- 
tivated her mind, much. more than - her 
perſon, and placed the higheſt value, not 
on the outward, rann caer, bet the 
diamond within 1099-5 oh : 
* rejoice"'that _ good ſenſe f my 
countrywomen has corrected ſome late 
glaring indecencies of dreſs. 1 
ladies ſhould\. not be 70 liberal in the 
diſplay of their charms, Too much 44- 
pure does not enhance their value. 
And it approaches, too nearly, to the 
manner of tbeſe women, whom they 
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would ſurely think it no honour to re- 
ſemble. Boſoms ſhould throb unſeen. 
The bouffant was an ornament of too 
tranſparent a kind. Wherever delicacy 
throws its modeſt drapery, imagination 
always lends inexpreſſible charms, As 
fine a woman, as the Venus of Medicis; 
would ceaſe to be admired, if curioſity: 
ceaſed to be ſuſpended, _ 
There is a great neatngſi in the dreſs of 25 
quakers, and of ſome other ſectaries, who 
have copied their example. It has, how- 
ever, more primmeſs, than eaſe.” In this 
reſpect, you have too much good ſenſe 
to affect Singularity. Religion conſiſts 
in ſomething more fub/fantial, than any 
particular modes of appearance. n 
there is, if I miſtake nor, ſome concat 
and pride, under this prodigiotts, Oe. 
alted plainneſs. Many, whom thieſe nar- | 
row - minded perſons would fentence; \ 2 
perhaps, to torments, for being elegante 
ly dreſſed, have hearts, that overflow 
with univerſal benevolence, and infinitely 
B 2 more 
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more piety and ede. chan them- 
| ſelves. 
© You know what young lady 1 mean 
by Emilia. I do not know a perſon, that 
dreſſes better. She is ſingularly happy 
in her choice of colours. Like her vir- 
tues, they are of the ſoft and ſhaded kind, 
not the brilliant or the gaudy. I never 
ſaw. her fine; but ſhe never is fantaſtict. 
She is ſeldom ſplendid; but neatngſ is all 
ber own. If ſhe puts on only a ribbon, it 
is ſelected with all the exquiſite modeſty 
of her mind, and diſpoſed of by the hands 
of taſte. The graces always appear to 
have been in waiting for the few moments, 
that ſhe ever ſuffers dreſs to take UP her 
attention. | 
Py very much admire: the ſaſhes, whink 
of late, have been ſo faſhionable amongſt 
young ladies. They give me the idea of 
a Childiſh fimplicity, innocence and eaſe. 
Thele, and flowing ringlets are on the 
ſyſtem of nature. And nature will always 
1 1 5 
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I am forry, however, to obſerve that 
theſe girliſb ornaments ſhould lĩikewiſe have 
encircled the leſs delicate waiſts of ſome 
married women. There cannot be a more 
abſurd or diſguſting affectation. If I was 
not writing to ladies, I would be humorous. 
On ſuch a ſubject, I could be /evere. * But 
ſome improper ideas might be ſuggeſted, 


and I will only ſay, that the ſober, aged 
autumn, is never clad 1 in the chearful livery 
of ſpring. 


On the whole, my dear girl, as a rea- 
ſonable creature, and as a chriſtian, never 
ſuffer yourſelf to be led away by an extra- 
vagant fondneſs for dreſs. What is finery, 


compared with underſtanding? What is 
fplendour, contraſted with reaſon? What 


is your body, but a temporary receptacle 
for an immortal mind? It is but the 
caſket ; the jewel is the ſoul. And how | 


very low and poor in itſelf is the ambition 


of apparel? After all our efforts, we can 

never make it equal the beauty of lilies, - 

or to vie with the exquiſite tints of 
1 B 3 che 
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the roſe. Whatever you can ſpare, 
from ſuch expence, to give to the poor, 
will be a /olid treaſure, when beauty is 
but duſt and aſhes, and when gaiety is 
forgotten. | 3. 
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DOLITENESS, if ſuppoſed, like Lord @ 
* Cheſterfield's, to be made up of 
diſſimulation, or to conſiſt in a number 
4 of ceremonious attitudes or fulſome com- 
pliments, without any meaning, is ridicu- 
11 Iouſly frivelous; but on the other hand, 
= if it ſprings from principle, from a real 
- deſire of pleaſing, and is directed to its 
proper ends, it is, at leaſt, a moſt amiable 
quality, if it does not rank in the number 
of the virtues. In the intercourſe of life, 
and the preſent ſtate of ſociety, this good 
j breeding is neceſſary to our on peace, 
and to, that of others. It prevents 3 
thouſand 


; . 
. * 
4 * 
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turn, we may, not a little, irritate and 
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thouſand inquietudes, irritations, offences; 
it diffuſes; an, innocent pleaſure, and it 
diffuſes it every moment. We daily con- 
verſe with many perſons, conſiderably 
indifferent to us, and from whom wr 


expect neither ſervices nor obligations, 


who, yet, have it in their power, by a 


rough, ungracious manner, by unguarded | 

ſayings, or ſpeaking (as it is called,) their 
minds,; eſſentially to hurt our feelings, 
ſour, our ſpirits, give us a bad bead- ach, 
or to break our reſt; there are as many, 
on the other hand, who look up to us for 
no ęſential favours, whom, yet, in our - 


diſtreſs, by a; want of civility, - by any 
hauteur or ſuperciliouſneſs in our looks 
or carriage, or a withholding of thoſe 
kind attentions, which, on every princi- 
ple of. reaſon, humanity and civiligation, 
are reciprocally due, from . human 
creature to another. 

This reaſoning, Rill more iht ap- 


plies. to members of the ſame family; 
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to wives and huſbands; children and pa- 

rents; brothers and fiſters. If this kind 

of good breeding be ever violated amongſt 

_ 'tbem, the conſequence. is coldneſs, quar- 
rels, and gradual averfion. © 

So great, indeed, is the influence of 
true politeneſs over the mind, that even 
favours conferred in an unpleaſing manner 
without it, become an inſupportable in- 
fult; whilſt a "refuſal, ſoftens by it, into 
an obligation, and is, ſometimes, made 
the baſis of a WC org eren 
or eſteem. 

This grace may be defined the art of 
being eaſy ourſelves, in company, and of 
making all others eaſy about us. It is 
the proper medium betwixt the total 
want of, and an officious, over-acted, 
civility. It conſiſts in a general, inaiſcri- 
minate attention; in doing little civil 
offices, and ſaying obliging things to all 
the parties we converſe” with; in accom- 
modating ourſelves, as well as the con- 
GI * their A taſtes, habita, 
and 
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venture to fay, that the perſom will always 
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and inclinations; in keeping every offen · 
ſive ſubject and idea out of view; in never 
glancing at our-own affairs, and always 


| paying the minuteſt regard to thoſe =} 


othersz"in annibilating, as it were, our- 
ſelves, and as enge — all thee 


are about us. 


If I have not much miſtaken, * beſt 
rules for it will be found in that religion, 
which requires us to © love one another; 


to be gentle and courteous; to avoid 


« offences; to become innocently all things 


to all men; in honour to 'prefer one 


« another, and to eſteem others OP 


cc than ourſelyes.” 


The exteriors of ned breeding, och 
as preſenting yourſelf gracefully, enter- 


Ing or quitting a'room with cafe, a proper 


gait, air, geſture, &c. I am not, at preſent, 
conſidering. Theſe are only acquired by 
early education, habits of good company; 
or by a general intercourſe with the world; 

and though they may be wanting, I will 


+ 8 _ pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, and always be reſpected, who quan 
ſeſſes only this, principle within. 

True politeneſs gives a liſtre to all our 
good qualities. It is a ſovereign enamel 
to all the virtues, and proportionably ex- 
tends our power of doing good. Learn- 
ing, riches, ſtation, talents, genius, witbout 
it, are overbearing and inſufferable, or at 


leaſt may be very awkward and unpleaſ-. 


ing. They reſemble a rich, unfiniſhed 
picture, thrown into a dark and an a>, 
pleaſant room. Politeneſs gives them the 
laſt touch, raiſes them into a proper light, 
and clothes them with he n beautiful 
drapery. 
Religion itſelf has Ge ſuffered for 
want of this grace. Good people have 
not, always, been gentle, courteous or 
well bred; and an odivm has been fixed 
en their profeſſion, which has deterred. 
many from becoming converts. 8 
Many bad men, on the other hand, by 
a - pleaſing manner, have ſo ſucceſsfully 
varniſhed over their, vices, as to have ac- 
quired; a conſiderable reputation. I heir: | 
8 | crimes. 
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crimes Aba been forgotten in their po- 
liteneſs. Can I mention a ſtronger argu- 
ment to recommend this accompliſn- 
ment? We ſhould not, ſurely, for, want 
of a little care, * ſuffer our good to 125 
nnn . x03 enki 7 i be 
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E is a great unhappineſs to many. ladies 
of fariune, that they have not ſufficient 
employment to fill up their time; and in 
order to prevent that languor and enum, 
which are the moſt unpleaſant feelings of 
human life, either fall into a low ſtate of - 
ſpirits, or haye recourſe to play, publick 
pleaſures, or a; perpetual round of an 
for their amuſement. ol x 
Ihe religious exereiſes, however, Sh 
the ſtudies; have recommended, will not 
only occupy penn hours in a rational and 
uſeful manner, but ſame of them, from 
their very nature, will become an inex- 
nn ſource of the pureſt pleaſure. 

| B 6 = Still 
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Still uniformity in any one purfuit, how- 
ever pleaſing, will exhauſt the ſpirits, and 
they will frequently want a relief. The 
eye could not conſtuntiy behold, without 
injury, the moſt beautiful landſcape. It 
may, perhaps, be the privilege of angels 
and ſuperior ſpirits, to ſerve their Maker 
without wearineſs or diſtraction; but a 
mind, united to a body of clay, muſt have 
very frequent intervals of languor, and 
want as many of, intermiſios. 
Innocent 'relaxation is as moch ul palt 


bo; of true wiſdom, as employment itſelf. In- 


deed it is neceſſary to fit us for our duties. 
The earth irfelf would not be able to ve- 
getate and ſhoot forth: into all the bloom 
and verdure of ſpring, if it did not 
regain its exhauſted powers during = 
{mbrous leiſure of the winter. 

The rule is, we ſhould amuſe our- 
ſelves, in order to live, in the true ſenſe. 
of the word, and not live to be amuſed. 
Relaxation, conducted on his principle, 
will never oceupy too great a ſhare: of 


our time or' attention, It will be con- 
6 liſtent 
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fiſtent--with' the univerſal principle of 
« doing all things to the glory of God.” - 

A woman's amuſements ſhould; as 
much as poſſible, be dumeſtict; and her 
own walls will preſent many excellent op. 
portunities of ſueh a nature, The exer- 
ciſe of parental or filial affection is a 
ſource of 'beart-felt and refined pleaſure. 
Intercourſes of tenderneſs betwixt branches 
of the fame family, and the little engag- 
ing attentions they create, ſtimulate” the 
finer movements of the body, and give 
play to all the refreſhing emotions- A 
mother, in particular, muſt have theſe 
natural delights in perfection. Her heart 
muſt vibrate, with an exquiſite ſond- 
neſs, to the playſul graces of a little 
offspring, och: a Aare erg Wa 
ee 2 "© 

| Exerciſe in "RU N ab is anorkes 
great amuſement. Freſh breezes, variety 
of objects, gentle mation, and all- the 
charming pictures of nature cheer the 
* and invigorate the ſpirits. The 
3 N 
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ſedentary; life of women is thei parent af 
many faſhionable complaints 3 weak 
nerves, low ſpirits, vapours, hyſtericks, 
languors. No conſtitution can long with 
ſtand. the bad effects of luxury and inac- 
tion. Such people may l but they 
cannot live ce i 3112 
In a rich ente ttainment, Me. Addifon 
ſaw fevers, dropſies, gouts and rheuma- 
tiſms-in embryo. Who, that looks at 
women, emaciated with : midiight | plea+ 
ſures, and pale for want of exerciſe and 
air, muſt not behold the ſeeds of infinite 
diſorders, and en 8 dont the 
ruling generation? 
.\ The ancients paid Anery. nice attention 
to the conſtitutian of females. To give 
them, in partiaular ſituations; every degree 
of firmneſs, was not thought beneath the 
attention of thoſe great men, who by their 
eloquence and Nee nen the 
word t ein 
Attention ane is a ly e 
| amuſement. | If you mix it with a , taſte 
ALGER | for 
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for botany and a knowledge of plants and 
flowers, you will never be in want of an ex- 
cellent reſtorative. Our firſt parents are 
deſcribed by Milton, as tending the ſhrubs 
and flowers of their paradiſe, with unceaſ- 
ing aſſiduity, and as riſing with the air 


to work, 


Amongſt ſweet dews and flow'rs, where any row 

Of fruit trees over woody, reach'd too far 

Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitleſs embraces, or they lead the vine | 
ra 


There is an inexpreſſible tranullity i in- 
a garden, which ſooths the ſpirits into 


that kind of chearful penſiveneſs, which 


is, perhaps, the right temperature of the 
moral conſtitution. Our Saviour oſten 
reſorted to a garden. 
piety found it the happieſt place for me- 
ditation and repoſe. It is impgſlible, in- 
deed, to have a richer bleſſing, than a 
taſte for the general beauties of nature. 
It is an inexhauſtible fund of pleaſure 
within . perſon's reaghy. it purifies 
a and 


Innocence and 
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and refines the mind, and yy it above 
the artiſcial.gaĩeties, which are purchaſed 
with ſo great an expence of time, money, 
. often, of conſtitetion. 


O Veſs'd of heav'ng whom not the languid ſongs 
Of luxury, the ſiren, not the bribes | 
Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſports 
Of pageant honours can ſeduce to leave 
© Theſe ever-blooming ſweets, which, from the ſtore 
Of natu e, fair Imagination culls | 
To charm th? euliven'd foul. - - - - « - 


Thus the men, 
Whom nature's works can charm; with God him 
Hold converſe, grow familiar day by day 
With his conceptions, act upon bis plan, 
And form to his, the reliſh of their, ſouls, 


But friendſhip, after all, is the great me- 
dicine of life. We were born for ſociety, 
and the mind never ſo effectually unbur- 
dens itſelf, as in the conyerſation of a well 
choſen friend. Happy the woman, who 
finds ſucty a treaſure! © It is more pre- 
cious, than thouſands of gold or filver.” 
- Great care, indeed, judgment, taſte and 
vigilance are abſolutely 4 to direct 
_ in the choice, A fri? friendſhip is 


adopting, 
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adopting, as it were, the ſentiments, the 
manners, the morals, and, almoſt, the 
\ bappineſs or miſery of others. Religion 
ſhould guide you on this occaſion. None 
but a good perſon is capable of true attach- 
ment, and, I truſt, with you no other would 
aſſimilate. If you can meet with ſuch a 
character, who, at the ſame time, has a 
liberal and cultivated mind, you are rich 
indeed! 

_ Sincere friendſhips are, moſt generally, 
formed at an early age. The heart, in 
this tender ſeaſon, is ſoft and unſuſpicious. 
It is amazing how the little tumults of life 
afterwards joſtle us 'againſt, and put us 
out of humour and conceit with, one ano- 
ther. Senſibility becomes petrified by 
age and obſervation. Ambition, avarice, 
and little paltry competitions, W 1 
che eee current "ow the foul. 0, 
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PA pleaſures are eſteemed and 
called the amuſements of women. 
But I think them far from anſwering the 
name. In fact they agitate, rather than 
relieve, and are more frequently ſources of 
vexation, than repoſe. Superior rivals 
eclipſe; fancied friends are inattentive, and 
the gaiĩety of the ſcene has no connection 
with the quiet of the heart. The time, 
money, and preparation. they require, are 
a ſerious conſideration, and their frequency 
renders them a bufineſs + inſtead: of prger y- 
ing health, they undermine and deſtroy it. 
Late hours, hot rooms, and an agitated. 
mind are unfavourable to reſt; and the 


God of ſleep will not long be defrauded 
of his rights, without retaliating the 
offence. 


What 
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What we call pleaſure, is but a ſplendid 
and a voluntary ſervice. If it had not the 
name of amuſement, we ſhould 'forink 
from it, as an intolerable burden. 

Who are ſo great ſlaves as the votaries 
of faſhion? What requires more Mema- 
tical diligence, than the watching of, eyery 
varying mode of dreſs, and “ catching 
« theſe living manners, as they riſe?” 

Of all women, they who call themſelves 
faſhionable, are the moſt unhappy; ever 
idly buſy ; ever vainly agitated; their 
peace depends on a whiſper, on a look, 
or a thouſand, little emulations, too ri- 
diculous to be mentioned! They dread 
a private moment, more than an aſſaſſin, 
and with very great reaſon; they cannot 
glance into themſelves with comfort; 
they cannot look into eternity with hope! 
Reaſon ſuggeſts, that they were born 
for ſomething higher, and there are 
moments, when conſcience will be heard. 
How unheeded are the cries: and prattle 


of their. infants ! How unhappy muſt -be 
the 
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0 1 T would be uncomfortable to yourſelf 


or ſingularity, As we were born to be 
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the man, who has received ſrom ſuch 
women, vows which they will not per- 
form, of fidelity and of attachment! 

After all, it is only in the practice of vir- 
tue; it is only in domeſtiek life, that lies all 
the /clid; becau ſe alt the ee, 
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to live wholly alone in the midſt of 
ſociety; and to otbers, it would carry 
the appearance of great pride, or conceit, 


Fitizens of the world, we feel ourſelves 
uncomfortable, when we are not in the 
exchange of little civilities wich people 
about us; and they, in their turn, con- 


againſt 


againſt us. Mixing with company has 
certainly the good effect of promoting 
bene volence, and preventing many little 
ſnyneſſes and miſconſtructions. Nay, 
even the lighteſt and moſt inſignificant 
converſation has a tendency to relieve in- 
tenſe thoughtfulneſs, and keep the mind 
from preying too much upon itſelf. 

Tea parties are the general mode of 
ſociety, amongſt ladies. And you muſt 
oive into them, in ſome degree, if you. 
will cultivate any acquaintance with peo- 
ple of fortune. Some. of your ſex ſpend 
their time in a continual rotation of theſe 
viſits, and have ſo many preconcerted en- 
gagements- on their hands, as require a 
very orderly arrangement upon paper. 
But this is a moſt uſeleſs and inſipid life; 
and, where there is a family, cannot fail 
to interfere with many duties of far higher 
importance. The time, chat is taken up 
in dreſs alone, and the money it requires, 
are a prodigious ſacrifice. 


Nor 


* 
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Nor in the light of amuſement alone, 18 
this continual viſiting to be much recom- 
mended. It affords neither air nor exer- 
ciſe, and, frequently, not much agreeable 
or uſeful converſation. The generality 
of men are ſo much andomeſticated, ſo loſt 
to every thing, that is innocent in taſte, |; 
or natural in pleaſure, that they are but 
ſeldom to be met with in theſe parties. 
A group of beautiful females are, not 
unfrequently, ſeen together, without one 
ſingle perſon of the other ſex, to ſhare 
the enjoyment; and it is, I conceive, 
in mixed companies alone, that conver- 
ſation has its proper intereſt, _— or 
improvement. 

Your vilits, therefore, I truſt, will be, 
comparatively, rare, and nicely ſelected; 
and I hope you will always preſerve your- 
ſelf from the reproach, that is generally 
thrown on theſe meetings, as being ves 
hicles of goſſiping and ſcandal, It has 
been objected to your ſex, that they are 
prone to ſatire. At a certain age, and 
74 | under 
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under ſome diſappointments, perhaps this 
is true. They have been collecting, for 


many years, a quantity of ſpleen, and 


imprudently diſcharge it on every perſon, 
that falls in their way. This renders a 
woman unlovely indeed. Nay the attempt 
at wit, or faying ſmart things, is, by 
no means, to be encouraged. True hu- 
mour is the lot of few, and can never be 
an advantage to a woman, From ber 

we expect the qualities that pleaſe, ſooth 
and enliven. Unfortunately they, who 
think themſelves in poſſeſſion of this 
weapon, are brandiſhing it indiſcriminatzly 


on all occaſtotis, fo as ſometimes to 


wound their very nareſt friends. If you 
could really ſay the ſnarteſt things, you 
might be feared, bur you never would be 
loved. 

The curigſiy of women is a proverbial 
object of ſatire, and gives birth to all 
that little goſſiping, which I have repro- 
bated. Never convince the world, by 


an attention to mere trifles, that you 
have 


— 
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| have ſo unfurniſhed a mind, or - ſo little * 


to engage it. Read Hayley's truly hu- 
morous ©* Eſſay on Old Maids,” and 
bluſh at the practice. Remember the fate 
of the poor unhappy ſpinſter, who caught 
her death by her immoderate curioſity. 

You can ſurely find infinite ſubjects for 
the entertainment of an hour, without 
deſcending to theſe Jittle, things. If you 
cannot, it is high time to give up (what 
is only called) an amuſement, for that, 
which is a real one, a walk, a ride, a 


book, a garden, or the ſociety. of a choſen 


friend. 

It is aſtoniſhing into Lo many diffi- 
culties a woman betrays. herſelf, who 13. 
fond of this practice; what quarrels, 


miſconſtructions and explanations, hat 


ſecret ſhyneſſes, averſions, miſchiefs ſuch. 
babblers create; what friends they ſepa- 
rate, and what a badge of infamy they 


fix upon themſelves, in the eyes of all hy 
ſenſible and the good! | 


3 There 


8 
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" "There was a famous ſehool amongſt 
the ancients, where the pupils ſpent ſeve- 
ral years in learning the very neceſſary 
art of being ent. Remember, my dear 
girl, that nature has given yo fe ears, 
and only, que tongue; and that ſeripture 
bas ſaid, © be * to hear, but Gow to 

« ſpeak.” _ 
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(4205, which are the inſeparable 

concomitants of tea viſits, and in- 
troduced as ſoon as - perſons are well 
ſeated in company, are a very equivocal 
pleaſure, and, by no means, to be much 
recommended. Little habits inſenſibly 
beget a paſſion for them; and a paſſion 
for cards murders time, money, talents, 
underſtanding, every thing, that is rational 
in our nature, ſt Fear is may 
divine. 
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* If experience did not convince us of . 
the fact, one ſhould never have imagined, 
that a rea/enable creature would ever have 


been able to conſume hours, days, weeks, 
months, years, in couming over the black 


and red ſpots upon: paper, and, childiſhly. 


to quarrel about their ſucceſs — a'crea- 


dure, who has an underſtanding, that 


is capable of improvement, to an infinite 


degree! a creature, living in a world, 


where knowledge is immenſe, and every 
flower or ſhrub a ſubject of aſtoniſh- 
ment—who has a temper, that requires 


- continual watchfulneſs; a ſoul that needs 


unremitting cultivation; perhaps chil- 


' dren, that call for inceſſant inſtruction; 


amidſt objects of diſtreſs, for which bea. 
ven begs each ſuperfluous penny, and in a 
body, that mays ay moment, drop into wy 
grave! 

I will-advert, no longer; to the * 
conſequences. A woman, who has 2 
wiſh only to pleaſe, ſhould not be much 
addicted to this practice. It is very apt 
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to ruffle the temper, and diſcompoſe the 
features; and a ſour or an angry look is 
more deſtructive to female charms, than 
an high ſcorbutick fluſh, or the ſmall 
x. 
1 is ſaid in favour of cards, that they 
prevent ſcandal, and are a ſubſtitute to 
many, for the want of converſations 
This conveys. a ſevere. ſtigma both on 
our hearts and underſtanding. It fup- 
poſes, that we have few. ſtores of enter- 
tainment within ourſelves; and that the 
only way to avoid a greater crime, is to 
fall into a 4%. Our moments, 1 fear, 
will not bear the ſcrutiny. of conſcience 
or reaſon, much leſs of the great. day, 
if we cannot contrive to ſpend them in 
an innocent and uſeful manner, without | 
the le reſource of either /candal. or 


play! 
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| TI fen ders of cards, however, i 
ſay nothing in favour of gaming. 
W fortune, they know, is equal to its 
extravagant demands. An unlucky throw 
loſes thouſands in a moment. It has 
reduced the moſt opulent families to 
indigence; it has led ſome to forgery, 
and an ignominious death; others, whoſe 
pride would not brook the degradation, 
to the fatal act of ſuicide; at beſt it has 
plunged into poverty and diſtreſs, many 
heirs of honourable and illuſtrious houſes, 
who were born, in = eee „ 
pier days. 

Your moderate ab (as they 
call themſelves,) have often wondered, 
what can tempt people of fortune to ſuch 

a dreadful and ruinous amuſement, as that 

of gaming. I will venture to ſay, that 

* 6 | this 
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chis ſhocking practice is nothing more, 
than the ſpirit of card playing, carried to 
its extreme; that equal temptations would 
probably have led hm to the very 
ſame imprudence; that they both, ge- 
nerally, originate in the fame” principle, 


(the want of ſomething ſubſtantial to fill 


and exerciſe the mind,) and are only an 


arifcia method of defiroyinng that in 
and languor, which are the moſt inſiip- 


portable feelings of human life; and that 


the cure of Both muſt, equally, ſpring 
from ſolid knowledge, and from ſolid 


virtue. 
Though gaming, at teh, nes om | 
no worle” a principle, than a want of 
amuſement, or of having ſomething to 
call the paſſions into "exerciſe, yet, in 
its conſequences, it has a tendency” to exa- 
dicate every religious and moral diſpo- 
ſition, every ſocial duty, every laudable 
and virtuous affection. It renders the 
mind /elfſp in the extreme, and callous 
to the touch of woe, in. every ſhapes. 

n whilſt. 


þ gradually produced. on. women, who had 
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- whilſt it ſtops up the ſuices of charity,-it 
extinguiſhes the inclination for it; it is 
deaf to every call of friendſhip or of pry 
dence. There can be no ſuch thing, as 
an attentive parent, mother, wife, brother, 
fiſter, or a ſympathizing heart, where this 
infernal rage has taken poſſeſſion of the 
ſoul. Every thing elſe is ſwallowed up 
in the all-devouring vortex. A game- 
| ſter would ſtake the laſt thouſand on a 
throw, though -a_ priſon for her huſband, 
rags for her children, or a gallows for 
her neareſt friend, were the man, 
proſpect 

I you diſbelieve 718 reaſoning, look 
into. life. What effects has this paſſion 


auce hearts ſull of tenderneſs and virtue, 
and were affected with every appearance 
of Aiſtreſs; who had, ſrom nature, every 
refinement of taſte, and every elegance of 
manners to captivate and charm? - © 2; 
If it were not invidious, I could pro- 
duce many __ characters to ſupport 
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my aſſertions. They wauld make a diſ- 
mal picture, and the motto would be, 
« beware of beginnings.” | 
Though I abhor novels, yet, perhaps, 
the end one of Cecilia is worth 
reading, if it was only to guard our 
faſhionable ladies from ſplitting on the 
dreadful rock of the Harrels. Many 
characters, in that book, are over - ſtrained; 
but this is borrowed from roo _ and 
daily obſervation, Ala: my 
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L. de ne ate for yourſelf 


and all your ſtudies, exerciſes and 
employments will be eaſy and practicable. 
You will have time for every thing; and 
you will never ſeem in an ee Hen em- 
Order is the fiſt law of nature, aol of 
nature's God. The moon, ſtars and 
f C 4 tides 
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tides: vary not a moment, and the fun 
knoweth the © hour of its going down.“ 

Without order, a thouſand things will 
be improperly delayed, or wholly neg- 
lected. Whilſt we are hefitating where 
to begin, or what to do, hours fly- my 
inſenſibly, never to return 
If every thing knows its W you 
will eſcape the loſs of many, valuable mo- 
ments, and the anxiety of as many un- 
profitable ſearches. Exalsngſ is, by no 
means, the neceſſary appendage of an old 
maid. 

Order is the very parent of tranguillity. 
A perſon is always eaſy, whoſe affairs are, 
always, in a regular arrangement. At 
the ſame Spin let the mecbani/m of your 
proceſs be invi/ible. The perſection of 
art, you know, is to conceal it. 
Be always ready to receive your friends 
with an open countenance,.and-a chearful 
heart. Society and connection have 
claims upon us, to which we ſhould ſa- 
erifice every Ja conlideration.. == 
If 
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If you are an early riſer; you may fi 
time for &vay thing. It is amazing ho 
much is gained by lopping off an hour 
or two, from indulgence in the morning. 
Nor is th& mere ſaving of time the only: 
advantage. Our ſpirits are more lively, 
and our faculties are more awake, 

I do not know a practice, Whick 1 
ſhould more recommend, whether de- 
votion, health, beauty, or improvement 
of the mind, were the objects in view. 
How chearfyl and how animated are the 

meditations. of the morning! What a 
delightful bloom fluſhes into the cheeks 
from its balmy  exhalations !! What an 
nnſpeakable chearfulneſs glides into the 
ſoul from hearing the deyotional matins 
of the lark, and from beholding the 
new=-born ſcenery. of nature! How ne- 
ceſſary is ſuch a regimen. to. preſerve 

that ſweetneſs of complexion, and of 
breath, which are the very eſſente and 
Terfume of beauty! When people think 
-of | RE: to God for the talents, 
| | 9 5 they 


F 
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Abey have received, they overlook the 
and wnrea/ſonable indulgence. 
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hours, which are loſt in morning nies 


I have inured myſelf, for many years 
to this habit of early riſing. In the 
ſpring months of April and May, parti- 
cularly, I grudge every moment that is 
waſted after five. I conſider it as a rude 
neglect to all thoſe ſweets, which opened 
to ſalute me. And I always find ſo much 
more deducted from the: firmneſs of my 
"health, and the ater bf” my under- 
I 
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ro indeed; as you an e 

dwelt with pleaſure on Miſs Louiſa 
„ and do think her a charming 
woman. She always ſtruck me as poſ- 
ſeſſing, in a ſeperior degree, thoſe qua- 


dep which Wenn the graceful. and 
| attractive, 
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attractive, and therefore as a very proper 
pattern to all young people. Not that 
I think a ſervile imitation of am original, 
however excellent, would render another 
pleaſing. Nature no more intended any 
two perſons to have preciſely the ſame 
manner, than the ſame eyes, or features, 
or complexion. But {till a familiar inti- 
macy with ſuch a woman muſt in/en/ibly 
communicate ſome traits of reſemblance, _ 


which by incorporating with the general 


maſs of a character, will form a ven : | 


and conſiſtent Whole. 

Though I have always admired — 
only in the groſs, and was charmed, with- 
out conſidering the conſtituent principles 
of her excellence, I will, as you requeſt it, 
cndeayour to analyze cl trace them to | 
their ſource. erte 

Her perſon is ebe entecl pg 
beautiful, ſo that thei is more indebted 
to herſelf, than to nature, for her attrac- 
tions. And a wonderful energy indeed 
they . For! I, have often ſeen this 
| C 6 girl 


nor ever ridiculouſiy degrades herſelf, in 
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girl ſteal the notice of the while cempauy 
from others of her ſex, who were ini 


® 


nitely more diftinguiſhed by the beauty of 
their perſons; as well as eme of | 
birth and fortune, 


The ground-work of all her charms; 1 
(what I cannot call by a better name; 
than that of,) ſimplicity; an artlefs; un- 
deſigning, unſtudied manner, flowing from 
an innocent and virtuous heart, Which, 
never ſeeks conrealment, as having indeed 


ne th Esel. Ibu ever E 


to be any thing, but what he ir. She 
does not 'exalt herſelf above meaſure, 


order to be exalted, Her geſtures, atti- 
wade, voice, pronunciation are all under 
the immediate impreſſiom and guidance 


of nature. Louifa expreſſes an innocent 


pleaſure, becauſe ſhe feels it, in the 


company of ſenſible and agreeable men, 


and yet never ſceks it with rd mas 
avidity. She never haranguts upon,” or 


_ aunts en feldlicy, "Hit gte 


quently 


\ 
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ly diſplay} no into ul hare o 
e She never, 
in any reſpeck⸗ affects Eonnettions, "Up 
pearance or any thing above her fortune, 
nor endeavours to 1 the chipence 
of others.” ais lin ben Ott 

This, though ey mperfetly des 
{cribed, «is; — Pay my 1 the 
firſt excellence in the character of this. 
lady. It is the very revetſe of that ab- 
ſurd affectation, which, by aſſuming a 
thouſand, faneiful ſhapes, renders graces 
onlovely, and even beauty diſguſting. 
Loviſa charts every perſon becauſe ſhe 
is always amiable and obliging without 
fludying to charm. Her face is always 
welcome in company, though ſhe throws 
no artificial lightning into her eyes, ſoft- 
neſs into her features, nor ping into ber 
articulation. l 

The common fytematick education of 
girls is unfavourable to this fimplicity. 
The tendeney of modern culture is to 
rae arr; * the runs of nature. Such 
a method 


e 


e 
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_ method would not ſucceed in any thing 


elle, and how ſhould. it in the treatment 


of women?,,If chere;þe one. object in the 


world, more diſguſting than all others, it 


is a girl, hann naturg formed to be in- 


% # + © 


no d d en een e 


It is wich ſimplicity of manner, as it is 
with eaſe of. ſtyle, in a writer. When 
we read his works, it appears the moſt 


ea) attainment imaginable; but, in 


nothing is ſo uncamman, 5 
or in writings... And the reaſon ruſt, 

that, inſtead of attending, to the guidance 
of nature, people make an extraordinary 
effort to be ſomething great, or.  Juperiar, 


and uncommon. Simplicity, may, be 


ſtyled the eaſy and, the graceful negli 
gence of conduct, yet, as in dreſs, it 
charms more than the moſt elaborate 
ornaments. 
Through all the wonderful works. 
God there is a majeſtick ſimplicity. Na- 
ture knows no afeFation, Her proſpetts, 
wa 
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hills, vallies, alcoves, grottos are all un- 


ſtudied; her magnificence is wild and 


artleſs. There is a ſimplicity of deſign 
and effect i in all her wonders, in the con- 


ſtruction and revolution of planets, in the 


flow and ebbing of the tides, and in the 
vomiting of immenſe volcanos. The 
carnation never aims at the ſtately mag- 


nificence of the oſtentatious holy- oak. 
Every roſe is content with its own natural 
hues and odours; and affects not the ele- 
gant ſweetneſs of the Reſeda, (mignio- 
nette). | 2 7 

Nature is Fu F Hs of perfettion 
Every character and every art is only ſo 
far finiſhed, as it approaches to her like- 
neſs. , No paintings are beautiful with- 
out this ground-work of Jimplicity. It 
charms in a Correggio. It was the ex- 
cellence of a Raphael. It lives in the 
exquiſite touches of a Reynolds. | 

The beauty of all writing is founded 
in ſimplicity, . It was Wich Homer, Vir - 
gil and Milton, when they ſketched out 


their 
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the inimitable poems. Of Shalteſpeary 
it was the very ſoul. Statuaries, ſculp- 
tors, architects have only gained an ex- 
| tenſive reputation, in proportion- as they 
= - ; Wet ſtudied this vine ſimplicity. | 
No woman can be graceful without it. 
1 will go further, in the art of pleaſing, 
without any accompliſhments, than al the 
accompliſhments will go, without ir. 
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4 ſtrik ing quality | in Louiſa, 
is her conſtant chearfulneſs. Though 


women in the world are niore 
oY or thoughtful, where any ſolid 
duties are concerned, where the health, 
peace, comfort, convenience , of her 
friends and parents, or any domeftick at- 
tentions are at ftake, and though ſhe is 


polleſſed of ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, 
as 
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as is apt to produce an une vennefs of ſpi pi- 
rits, yet, whenever 1 ſee this lovely rl 

ſhe always beguiles me into a femporary 
chearfulneſs, by the force of her own. 
This gaiety of heart, equally. temoved 
from à thovghtlefs levity or 4 moping 
gloom, is a moſt deſirable quality in 
women, Men are perplexed with various 
anxieties of buſineſs and ambition, and 
are naturally more thoughtful, profound, 
and melancholy; women certainly were 
formed to /ooth and to enliven. It is one 
of the greateſt bleffings we derive from 
their ſociety, ahd from the moſt facred of 
all connections. 

Chearfulnefs (ith the wiſe man) doeth 
good, like a medicine. It has a wonder- 
ful effect on all the finer organs of the 
body. . If it was not for little innocent 
fallies of this kind, it would be impoſlible 
to bear fevere application. The year 
would be inſupportable, if it was wholly 
compoſed of the dark and gloomy days 
of November. 


There 
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There are many unavoidalle ills, "TY 
neſſes and misfortunes in human life, 


which will come uncallad to deject our 


ſpirits, and poiſon our repoſe; but we 


ſhould not anticipale them by gloomy 
apprehenſions, nor ever ſuffer an unnece/- 
Jar melancholy to fit upon our looks, 


It is the trueſt policy to be innocently gay 


and chearful, whilſt we can. It forbids 


the approach of wrinkles, and adds many 
years to the little fleeting ſpan of human 
life. Some pietiſts have encouraged 
gloom by their erroneous notions of the 
Deity, and of chriſtian ſelf-denial. , But 
I ſhould ſtrongly ſuſpect their , goodneſs, 
or their judgment. It. am thing can make 
a_perſon truly cheerful, it ſhauld bea 
good conſcience. . And. true xcligion is 


doubly charming, when it wears a /mule, 


A melancholy countenance is, by no 
means, feminine. It is as remote from 
the true point of gracefulneſs, i in the ; ſex, 


as mr natured wit, or ironica pertueſs. 
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ANN is the moſt remote 
from prudery, of any woman 1 
know, eaſy and acceſſible to the other 
ſex, and cheerful, lively and «unconſtrained, 
in her converſation . with them, yet 
ſhe has really ſo great a ſnhare of rue, 
female delicacy, that the moſt licen- 
tious man living would not dare to 
uſe a double entendre in her company, 
or give the converſation an improper 
turn, Nor is it,' that ſhe has reduced 
rules of propriety to a ſyſtem. She has 
really a native feeling; which vibrates to 
the moſt diſtant touch of what is proper 
and becoming, and would tremble, like 
the ſenſitive plant, where any thing, that 
could ſtain the delicacy, of her mind, 

Was 


If a girl ever loſes it,“ farewell, a long 
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was conveyed in the moſt diftant allo. 
ſion. 

Faſhionable manners have been long 
attempting to baniſh delicacy, as a ſort 
of incumbrance; but no woman will ever 
long be lovely without it. Let France or 
Italy do what they will, it is that ſacred 
fence, which is never broken down, with⸗ 


out melancholy conſequences. Delicacy 


is a very general and comprehenſive quality, 
It extends to every thing, where woman is 


concerned. Converſation, books, pic- 


tures, attitude, geſture, pronunciation, 
ſhould all. be under its ſalutary reſtraints. 


« farewell to all her greatneſs" If this 
« falt have loſt its favour, wherewith 
te ſhall it be ſeaſoned?” 

How unfit are many parents to aches 
cate daughters! What injudicious plea- 
ſantries do they ſometimes uſe, even in 
their. preſence! A girl ſhould bear, ſhe 
ſhould e, nothing, that can call forth 
a bluſh, or even ſtain the purity of her 
mind. 


Anather 
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Another diſtinguiſbing grace. af Louis. 
15 0 of inefs. She is (what | nature in 


W tended her 20 be,) wholly a woman. She 


has a quality; chat is the direct oppoſtte 
to manlineſs and vigour. Her voice is 
gentle; her pronunciation delicate; her 
paſſions are never ſuffered to be ba;fterous : 
ſhe never talks politicks : ſhe never 
foams with anger: ſhe is ſeldom ſeen in 
any maſculine amuſements: ſhe does not 
practiſe archery, I will venture to pro- 
pheſy, that ſhe will never canvaſs for 
votes at an election. I never faw her in 
an «nfeminine- dreſs, or her features diſ- 
compoſed with play. She really trembles 
with the apprehenſion of danger. She 
feels, unaffefedly, for every perſon, ex- 
poſed to it. A friend, leaving her fa- 
ther's houſe, only for a ſhort time, calls 
forth her concern. The farewell tear 
ſtands big in its tranſparent ſtuice. And 
whenever he returns, the eaſy, undifſom- 
Bed ſmile teſtifies her joy. She diſplays 
more ſympathy ſor the indifpoſition of a 
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q ſervant, than ſome do for the death of 
ii their neareſt friend. 
| | Of all the women I ever ſaw, Louif 
has the moſt univerſal and indiſcriminate | 
affability. She never meets any poor 
perſons in her neighbourhood, without 
entering into a very minute inquiry 
about the health of their children, family 
and friends; and the villagers revere 
- 3 her. They know that ſhe 1s conſtantly 
planning for them . ſome — and 
relief. 
Little minds vos to rs” a 
conſequence by di/lance and hauteur. But 
this is a miſtake, True dignity ariſes 
from condeſcenſion, and is Wen by 
noble actions. 

Superciliouſneſs is almoſt a certain 
n of low birth, and ill breeding 
People, who have juſt emerged into 
greatneſs, think it neceſſary to maintain 
their ſuperiority by a proud look and an 
high ſtomach. The conference i 18 wy 
 rafaged quid contrange. 2:21} 
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In fact this proud, bigb- Bearing reſerve 
is a very great crime. Every perſon, 
WT that bears the image of his Maker, is 
W enticled to our attentions, and indeed 
our benevolence. Inferiority is, of ish 
a ſufficient burden, without our endea- 


vouring to aggravate it by -nature or 
neglect, oo ö 
have oſten heard Louiſa dwell, with 
rapture, on the entertainment and edifi- 
eation ſhe” has received in many coltages, 
when ſhe has been carrying clothing, 
cordials or money to the diſtrefſed inha- 
bitants ; and tell me which is the more 
dignified character? a woman, who would 
turn from her poor neighbours with diſ- 
dain ; or one, who for her kindneſs and 
tain I attention to them, is praiſed, as often as 
ing. her name is mentioned, and followed, | 
into Wl whitherſoever - ſhe moveth, with their 
0 I tears and with their bleſſings? . 7 

There is not a greater charm in any 
character, than ſuch a condeſcenſion. *A 
woman, thus forgetting all ber diſtine- 
HY tions, 
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tins to ſympathize with the, unfortunate 


by,) manner; yet no one can be, half an 


the . 


muſt captivate every man, who has either 
a: fingls, 16799 el Hier or underſtand 
Even the plaingf face would be ff 
5 — in ſuch real. 996 n, 
goodneſs, , 0 
The manner of Louiſa fiber ws cha- 
raſter. It is a beautiful bordering to all 
her. graces and her virtues, It is im- 
poſſible for me to define, (what I mean 


hour, in the company of this lady, with- 
out feeling its aſtoniſhing effects. Though 
ſhe frequently ſays nothing, but What 
might have- dropped from any other 
perſon, yet in her it becomes ſo very in- 
tereſting, as to command attention, and 
even to delight. She embelliſhes, in a 
wonderful manner, a look, a geſture, 
an attitude, nay even ſilence. itſelf. Sbe 
confers a grace on the molt comm 
civility. She heightens every favour by 


1 
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The beſt definition I can give of this 
quality muſt be imperfect. I ſhould call 
it, however, a quick diſcernment of what 
is graceful, directed by an exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, and faying in an inſtant, to airs, 
geſtures, features, looks, come with 
correſponding energy, and they © come.“ 
No rules can be laid down for its attain- 
ment. Nature muſt have been propi- 
tious, where it is ſeen in any Mah 
perfection. 
Manner is more engaging, than the 
moſt finiſhed beauty, The latter is an 
agreeable proſpect, that ſoon grows in- 
fipid, and fatigues by uniformity. The 
firſt is a continual change of country, 
with landſcapes ever new, intereſting * 
delicious. 
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LET XL 9 
1 
177 485 ef Louiſa is one of 2 
= moſt worthy clergymen, I ever 
knew, and has long lived in, my eſteem. 
He married, early in life, a woman, of 
conſiderable beauty and fortune, but infi- 
nitely more diſtinguiſhed by her piety 
and underſtanding. He has learning and 
goodneſs enough to haye. graced the 
kigheſt ſtations in the church ; but he 
ſuffers nat ambition to diſturb his trans 
quillity, and prefers the filent pleaſures 
of retirement to all the pomp and ſplen- 
dour of a court. He is rector of a ſmall 
pariſh in the county of —, and has 
ſuch a paſtoral tenderneſs and affection 
for his flock, that I do not think he 
would be tempted to leave them for any 
temporal conſiderations whatſoever... © I 
« would not reſign No has frequently ſaid 
40 to 
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« to me) the fragrant ſhrubs. and plants 
« that encircle this little cot for the moſt 
« enviable promotions; nor ſhould the 
« tumults and anxieties. of the higheſt 
« ſtation deprive me of thoſe damſtick en- 
« dearments, which, after all its bewitch- 
« jng gaiety and buſtle, are the only real 
« ſweetners of life. What could equal 
« the heart-felt joys I derive- from the 


. « fond and ever growing attachment of 
(my Harriett, or the pleaſure of watching 

| WH © the continually expanding graces and 

(improvements of my lovely girl?” 

of It has, long, been my private opinion, 

— that a good clergyman Is more likely to 

have a dutiful and affectionate family, 

„an a perſon of almoſt any other cha- 
lager. And J am not a little confirmed 
in it by the inſtance before us. 

a Whoever fees. this happy pair, is de- 
e lighted with that mutual eſteem and 
i fondneſs, which revolving. years have 


not been able to diminiſh, but only to 
mature; and muſt form a ver y high 
D 2 idea 
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idea of that uniòn, which the Acentious 
only endeavour to ridicule, becauſe they 
have not taſte and mnocence enough for 
its unpurcbaſed and refined ſweets. 1 
have lately ſpent a few days with this 
amiable group, and returned, quite diſ- 
guſted with my own ſituation. It ap- 
peared, uncommonly ſolitary and infipid. 
I began to blame my books, as the 
obſtacle of my felicity, and to aſk phi- 
loſophy and cold-hearted prudence, what 
Joy they had to boaſt, if compared with 
theſe natural tranſports of the ſoul. 
- Fortunately for my friend, a comfort- Ml | 
able, paternal fortune, in conjunction with | 
that, which he received with his lady, ll 
has placed him in very eaſy, and rather 

affluent, circumſtances. Providence has 
. crowned their virtuous friendſhip only 
with Louiſa ; but indeed, in her alone, 
has rained down a profufion of its bleſſings. 
In her, therefore, all their cares and 

anxieties concenter ; and her education, 
Ka you 


— 


* 
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you may well ſuppoſe,” has not been 


neglected. 


Her parents are both averſe to boarding 
{chools, as inſpiring a young perſon with 
improper notions, .and undermining the 
taſte for pure ſimplicity and domeſtick 
worth. She has, therefore, been always 
kept under their own, immediate inſpec- 
tion; but her hours are as ſtrictly 
arranged; as they could have been, at 
any ſchool, into a regular plan of em- 
ployment. She has her allotted intervals 
for domeſtick duties, needle work, read- 
ing, correſpondence, exerciſe and re- 
creation; and every hour knows its par- 
ticular engagement. 


She opens every morning, and cloſes 


every day with an hymn of praiſe to her 


bountiful Creator, which is chanted; to 
the harpſichord, with ſo ſweet a voice, 
as I cannot, even at this diſtance of time, 
recollect without emotion. | 

If you faw the beautiful fancy work, 
which has been wrought by this girl, in 


D 3 carpets, 
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carpets, baſkets. of flowers, embroidery, 
&c. you would imagine, that ſhe could 
have but little leiſure for the improve- 
ment of her underſtanding. But a ſtrict 
economy of time, an invariable adherence 
to erder, and an habit of early riſing have 
enabled her to do wonders. Her father 
ſuperintends that part of her education, 
which is connected with books ; and has 
ſuch an happy method of conveying his 
ideas, as wonderfully mu inſtruction 
with delight. 
Natural hiſtory and 1 on 7 
days, they ſtudy in the feld; and 
when the weather is leſs. favourable, 
ſhe has ſuch. a collection of animal 
inſects, and other curioſities as would 
adorn the. muſeum of a connoiſſeur, 
This is called her grotto ; and is placed 
in a ſbady part of the garden, over- 
arched with an alcove of intwined elms. 
Hiſtory, in the hands of her able 
inſtructor, becomes a fund of unſpeak 


able improvement. When events arp 
recorded, 


wy 
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recorded, the is aſked what cauſes gave 
them birth; what anftraments were 
made uſe of for their completion, and 
what traces, ſhe can diſcover, of a won- 
derful and an all-wiſe Providence, go- 
verning the whole. 

Geography and chronology are inſepa- 
rable guides conſulted on the occaſion; 
and when characters are deſcribed, ſhe is 
interrogated concerning the 'praiſe-worthy 
or the reprebenſible, in them; where the 
hiſtorian has been too ſparing of bis 
praiſe, or extolled beyond the bounds 
of reaſon and of truth, Her ſentiments, 
on all theſe ſubjects, are given, in her 
own language, upon paper; and after. 
wards corrected hy the mature judgment 
and critical taſte. of _ ON 
tutor. | 

On Sundays, me preperer a case 
abridgment of the ſermon, which un- 


le dergoes the ſame rigid examination; and 
'S ſhe has a little volume, filled with ſuch 


{acred reflections, as would not diſhonour 
D 4 the 
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the underſtanding, or the ram of 
a profeſſed divine. | 
Tou would ſuppoſe from this account, 
that Louiſa wbuld appear (what the | 
world calls,) a very learned woman. No 
ſuch thing, In a mixed company, you 
would not diſcern, that ſhe - poſſeſſed 
any ſuperior knowledge or advantage 
over her ſex, except in an elegant mode 
of expreſſion. She enters into other 
people's views, feelings, intereſts and 
concerns, with a politeneſs, that very 
few poſſeſs; and converfes with all her 
country neighbours, on ſuch eaſy terms, 
as baniſh every unpleaſing _ 1 
diſtance or reſtraint. 
The heart of this lovely girl is, al 
over, ſympathy and ſoftneſs. The big 
tear trembles in her eye, on every trying 
occaſions and in her cloſet, along with 
a ſmall, but well choſen collection of 
books, *ſhe has a little box, we this 
inſcription, © ſacred to the poor.“ Into 
ibis, ſhe puts, every night, before ſhe 
F ſleeps, 
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ſleeps, ſomething to be a fund for merit 
and diſtreſs. She enriches it with the 
ſavings ſne has made, by retrenching 
ſome expenſive articles of dreſs or plea- 
ſure. It is filled with money, that others 
would have ſpent on plays, concerts 
or aſſemblies ; ' and I will venture to 
ſay, that ſhe has infinitely ſweeter mu- 
fick in her heart, and a more innocent, 
ſparkling brilliance in her eyes, than any 
of the moſt ee n oy theſe 
97 e 6 yh" 
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Eg Lovifa's FY —— 
and /yſkematick life you would con- 
- perhaps, that ſhe had almoſt 
contracted a diſreliſd for books. But, 
indeed, it is far otherwiſe.; hen ſtudies. 
are her Pleaſure 3- they are ſo judiciouſly, 


mixed with entertainment, and fo inter- 
| Ds woven, 
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woven, as it were, with the common; 
eaſual occurrences of the day, that the 
conſiders them more as an amuſement. 
than a baſing. Her pri vate moments, 
when ſhe is leſt to her on choice, are 
not unfrequently beguiled with the very 
ſame employments, which nn 
the other parts of the day. Ard 

The garden is the ſcene, where he 
indulges all the luxury of her taſte; and 
her rambles into it are as frequent, as 
the great variety of her avocations will 
permit. One day, I found her in this re- 
tirement. The place was very happily 
fancied. Large clumps of trees, on 
both ſides, with their intervening foliage, 
had rendered it impervious to any human 
eye. Nature had wantoned with parti- 
cular luxuriance, A clear, tranſparent 
fpring murmured through the valley. 
And it was fenced, on both ſides, with 

2 very lofty mound, caſt up as on pur- 
poſe, and planted with perennial ſhrubs. 
A 8 arbour, in the middle, catohing 


. 
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through a beautiful viſta, the ſpire of the 
village church, invited to meditation 
and to repoſe. She was reclined here 

rather, in a penſtve attitude, reading 
Burke's * Eſſays on the Beautiful and Sub- 
lime ;” and to me ſhe appeared, I ruſt 
confeſs, more enchanting, more beautifid 
and more ſublime, than the admired 
work of that well known and une 
author. 

On another occafion, het mother de- 
ing much indifpoſed, ſhe had | ſtolen 
from the domeſtick circle, to indulge, 
at leifure, a ſolitary grief. The book 
the held in her hands, was Lord Lyttel- 
ton's Dialogues of the Dead. The ſoſt 
melancholy viſible in her countenance; 
the very apparent agitation of her fpirits, 
and the grief, burſting through her ani- 
mated eyes, formed a very intereſting 
whole; whilſt her obſervations on a future 
life, on the comfort ſhe derived from 
the hope of converſing with her friends 
after death; on the probable nature and 

D 6 _ happineſs 
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happineſs of heaven,. and the permanency | 


of virtuous friendſhip and affection, 
would not have diſgraced any divine or 
philoſopher of the age.. EO. 
A third time of her elopement, ſhe 
was reading the only novel, which ſhe 
permits herſelf to read, that of Sit 
Charles Grandiſon. Tears, like an April 
ſhower, tinged with the ſun, were ming- 
gled with her joy: 17 0 ou 
The book. was. opened, where the 
ence amiable Harriett Byron is now 
Lady Grandiſon; where the painful ſuf- 
penſe of her virtuous, though premature, 
attachment, is. crowned by an eternal 
union with its object, and ſhe is kneeling 
to her ever venerable grandmother, to 
implore a bleſſing. © Heavens !” (ſaid 
me,) “ what an. exquiſite and inimitable 
painter was. Richardſon ! How ovex- 
« whelmed with. admiration, eſteem, and 
40 ſelf-· annihilation do I, always, feel my- 
« ſelf, when I read the deſcription of 


« his Harriett Byron. So much . piety, 
4 * yet 


cp 
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« yet ſo much cheerfulneſs; ſuch filial 
« duty, tenderneſs, affection, ſo exqui- 
« ſite a ſenſibility ; ſo deep and glow- 
« ing a paſſion, conducted with ſo much 
« delicacy ; ſuch. beauty of perſon, loſt 
« jn ſo much greater ſweetneſs of temper; 
« and ſuch a winning candour and open- 
« neſs of heart, complete my idea of 
« every thing that is 1 and _— 
« jn woman. ; 

« never read di writer nk 
« weeping. He had an amazing talent for 
« the pathetick and deſcriptive, Heopens 
« all the ſluices bf tenderneſs, and tears 
« flow down our cheeks, | like - a: rivers 
« And (what is moſt of all,) I never 
« open his book without feeling my 
« ſentiments elevated and ſublimed, and 
ce my heart more alive to all the ſuggeſ- 
« tions of piety and virtue. If all novels 
« had been written on ſuch a plan, they 
« would, doubtleſs, have been very ex- 
« cellent vehicles of wiſdom end hg 
« neſs.” 


The 
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The la time I broke in upon Lovifa's 
retirement, ſhe was ſurrounded with au- 


thors. She ſeemed bent upon indulging 


her elegant taſte, in all its extravagance. 
Addiſon's Papers on the © Pleaſures of 


Imagination;“ ſeveral miſcellaneous pieces 


of Miſs Seward; Maſon's © Engliſh Gar- 
den; © Arioſto,” with Hoole's Tranſla- 
tion, and Webb's © Inquiry into the Beau- 


ties of Painting,” together with a Col- 


lection of Poems, lay, in promiſcuous 
dignity, beſide her. She has accuſtomed 
herſcif to enter into a fort. of common- 
place book, paſſages, which ſhe thinks 
particularly ſtriking. I am happy in being 
able to give you a little ſpecimen of her 
choice, for ſhe indulged me with a ſight 
of the valuable manuſcript. 

bre firſt, poetical roſe ſhe had plucked, 
was from the Italian poet, Arioſto. It 
was his beautiful picture of Alcina, the 
enchantreſs. I will. tranſcribe a few of 
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modeſt bluſh tinged her checks, whilſt I 
read the deſcription. - | 


Di perſona era tanto ben formata, 
Quanto me finger ſan pittori induſtri, 
Con bionda chioma lunga ed anodata ; 
Oro non 8, che piu riſplenda-e'luſtri. 
Spargeaſi per la guancia delicata N 
Miſtd color di roſe, e di liguſtri. Pp 
Her matchleſs perſon every charm combin'd, 
Fam'd in th' idea of a painter's mind. 
Bound in a Knot, behind her ringlets roll'd 
Down her fair neck, and ſhotte ike waving gold: 
Her blooming cheeks the blendid tints difctoſe 
Of lilies, damaſk'd with the biafhing roſe, &c. &c. 


From Lord Lyttelton's Monody on 
his Lady,“ the had copied the following 
pathetick verſes. Whilſt T read them, 
ſhe appeared amazingly affected. 


Oſhalles'of Hayley," where/is-now ew . 
Vourſhright inhabitant is lat; 177 
You ſhe; preferr'd to all the gay reforts, - | 
Were female vanity might wifn to ſhine, 
The ꝓomp of ciries:amtt the pride of courts: 
Her modeft beauties ſnunn'd the public eye: 
To your ſequeſter'd dales, 
Andflow'r embroiller'd vales, 
From an admiring world fhe chofe to fly. 
With nature there retit d and nature's God, 
The ſilent paths of IId trod, 
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And baniſh's ev'ry paſſion from Ker breaſt, _ 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt; 
Whoſe holy flames, with energy divine, 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal, and the maternal love, 


, | ' | "> 
Sweet babes, who, like the little, playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along thoſe verdant lawns, 
By your delighted mother's fide, 
Who »ew your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! where is now the hand, whoſe tender care 
To ev'ry virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſicew'd withflow'rs the thorny ways of WN 
o loſs beyond repair l ee oP 
9 wretched father left alone. 
To weep their dire misfortune and thy own 1 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with wae, 
| And drooping o'er thy Lucy's Grave n 
Perform the duties, that A IF 
; Now ſhe alas] is 
| From folly aud from vw 1e1r i apes age to fave # 


oh 


; 


. : 


Mrs. Carter's 8 « Ode to. Wit. 
dom“ always makes one thrill with a 
melancholy pleaſure, and it had furniſhed 
Louiſa with theſe beautiful ſtanzas :: 


Thy breath inſpires the poet s ſong, | 
The patriot's free, unbiaſs d tongue, 
The hero's gen'rous ſtrife ; 


Thive ars retiræment's ſilent j Joys 
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And all 4 ſweet, endearing ties == 
Of ſtill, domeſtick life, 


No more to fabled names confin'd, 
To thee, ſupreme, all- perfect mind, 
My thoughts direct their flight : ' 
Wiſdom's thy gif:, and all her force 
From thee deriv*d, unchanging ſource 
Of intellectual light. | 8 


% 


O ſend her ſure, ber ſteady ray 
To regulate my doubtful way _ | 
Through Hfe's perplexing road 88 
The miſts of error to controul, * 
And, through its gloom, direct my ſoul 
To happineſs and good. 


Beneath her clear, diſcerning eye | : 
The viſionary ſhadows fix 
Of fully's painted ſhow; 
She ſees through ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 
That all, but virtue's ſolid joys, 
Is vanity and wos. 


Miſs Seward's Poetical addref to Mr. 4 
Wright, engaged in taking her father's : 
picture, had ſupplied her with theſe 


four moſt intereſting and 2 
lines ; 


O When 
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O When his ® urn ſhall drink my falling tears, 
Thy + faithful tints ſhall ſhed a ſoft relief, 
Glow with mild luſtre, o'er my darken'd years, 
And gild the gathering ſhades of filial grief. 


The ever graceful and elegant Fon- 
taine, ſo juſtly efteemed the Correggio 
of poetry, had ſupplied her with the 
fables of Le Chene et le Roſeau, La 
Fille; and from the theatre Sr! Edu. 
cation of the Comteſſe le Genlis, © ſhe 
had ſtolen the fragrant roſe of Salency. 
From a judicious arrangement of theſe 
ſeparate ſweets, ſhe had compoſed a very 
elegant Bouquꝭt, which caſt a delicious 
fragrance on her character and virtues. 

And now, tell me, what think you 
of Louiſa ? If ſhe was married to the 
firſt ſovereign of Europe, would ſhe not 
be the richeſt jewel in his crown? | 


| 


Her Father's, - + Wright's 
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IVI now give you another picture. 

It is that of a young lady, whom 1 
have lately had the honour of ſeeing, juſt 
arrived from a Zoarding ſchool, It is 


ſhe Lady Harriett ———— But I will not 

: undertake to ſay, that the features will 
lc BY pleaſe you. They are certainly different 
1 from thoſe of Louiſa. 


She was almoſt inceflantly protifing | 
little arts, and adjuſting all her airs and | 
graces to engage admiration. When ſhe 
ſpoke, ſhe minced ber ſyllables, and 
when ſhe looked, ſhe threw an unnatural 
vivacity into her eyes. She is a fine, 
blooming girl; and, if ſhe had not taken 
ſuch uncommon pains to pleaſe, muſt 
neceſſarily have charmed every beholder: 
How long will it be before people 
learn, that nothing engages ſo much, as 


the 
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the eaſe of nature? An artleſs | /implicity 
is the higheſt charm. Whatever fudie 
admiration, ' raiſes diſguſt. Syſtem and 


conſtraint deſtroy eaſe. And eaſe is the 


parent of all the graces. 

It is the buſineſs of education to lop 
off ſome little, luxuriant boughs from the 
tree of nature, but not to conſtrain it, 
that it cannot vegetate, or give to every 
branch, an unnatural direction. I ſhould 
prefer the plain, honeſt awk wardneſs of a 
mere, country girl to over- aud rang 
ment. 

Though Lady Harzer — — 1s not 
yet fourteen years old, ſne has mote 
than the airs.and forwardneſs of a woman, 
Who can have taught this girl, that roſes 
are expected to open all at once, and not 
by degrees ? 

Timidity and difidence are 1 moſt 
attracting qualities of a girl; à coun- 
tenance always modeſt, and undeſigning3 
a tongue, often ſilent, and ears, * 
attentive. 


Boarding 
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Boarding ſchools, it ſhould ſeem, may 
be compared to hohe. They bring 
fruits and flowers quickly to their growth. 
But they have not their proper eſſence, 
healthineſs or flavour. 

The girliſh ſtate is ſo pleaſing, in'itſelf, 
that we wiſh" not to ſee it exchanged, be- 
fore its time, forthe caution, the artifices, 
or the ſubtil policy of age. 

It is deſirable, that a girl ſhould retain, 
as long as poſſible, the innocent dreſs, 
manners, habit and ſentiments of child- 
hood. She will never be more capti- 
yating, when ſhe is a woman. Natural, 
untortured ringlets, ſaſhes, frocks, & c. 
are ſuperior to all the laboured trappings 
of faſhion. © Nature has given to every 
age, as well as to every ſeaſon of the year, 
its appropriate charms. We ſhould be 
greatly diſappointed, if the ſoſt breezes 
and the pleaſing, new- born ſcenery of 
ſpring were ĩmpatient to diffolve 1 into the 
ny heats of ſummer. 


aue. 
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A. forward girl always | alarms me, 
Indelicacy, imprudence and improper 
connections ſtart up to my view. 
tremble for her friends, and ſee her 
hiſtory, 3 nee into indiſ. 
cretion. 

Children are 153 Cote be? Ma 
ſelves, to aſpire into womanhood. | A 
governeſs ſhould, check. this ſpirit, and 
nip ĩt in the bud. A long nonage, if [ 
may ſo call it, is favourable to, your ſex, 
During this. period, a. girl is acquiring 
ſome /e/id improvement. When : ſhe 
fancies: herſelf a woman, company, plea- 
ſures and converſation with the other 
ſex, unbinge her mind, and bid: unquiet 
thoughts take poſſeſſion of her fancy, 

I could diſcover from the conxerſa- 
tion of Lady Harriett, that ſhe: was 
deeply read in novels and romances. 
Her expreſſions. were, beyond nature, tur- 
gid and overſtrained, where ſhe. only 
wiſhed to CONVEY a c idea. | 
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| expoſe the . dangers of. theſe books. 
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A volume would not be ſufficient to 


They lead young people into an an- 
chanted country, and open to their vie 
an imaginary, world, full of inviolable 
friendſhips, attachments, ecſtacies, ac- 
compliſhments, prodigies, and ſuch vi- 
fionary joys, as never will. be realized, 
in the coarſeneſs of common life. The 
romantick turn, they create, indiſpoſes for 
every thing that is rational or ſubſtantial. 
They corrupt all principle. Fortitude 
they unnerve, and ſubſtitute in its place, 
a fickly ſenſibility, that cannot reliſh 
common. bleſſings or common things; that 
is continually, wounded with its own 
fancies, and even „ ready to expire of 
a roſe, in arumatict pain. Their ſenti- 
ment is but a ſine ſpun word fon indalicute 
emotions. Their, Hmpath and frienaſbip 
are often but a ſpecious, flimſy covering 
for criminal attachments. Such falſe, 
over- ſtrained ideas have led many a poor 
girl ta nuin. Under che notion of ſup» 


rior 
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rior refingment, ſimilarity of ſouls, and jn- 
voluntary friendſhip, ſhe has ' gradually 
been ſeduced from the paths of virtue, 
to the commiſſion of the groſſeſt "crimes, 
A fine, ſplendid idea has been uſed ty 
palliate the dreadful action. Sentimen 
has triumphed over the vulgar ' ſhackle; 
of conſcience, and of every ſocial and 
moral obligation. 3 

Plays, ' operas, maſquerades, and all 
che other faſhionable pleaſures have not 
half ſo much danger to young people, 
as the reading of theſe books. With 
| them; the moſt delicate girl can enter- 
tain herſelf, in private, without any 
cenſure z and the poiſon operates more 
forcibly, becauſe unperceived. The moſt 
profligate villain, that was bent on the 
infernal purpoſe of ſeducing a woman, 
could not wiſh a ſymptom, more favour- 
able to his purpoſe, than an imagination, 
inflamed with the rhapſodies of novels. 

Lady H- betrayed great pride, in 
diforowing any acquaintance with ſome 
Va” young 
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young ladies, at the ſame ſchool, be- 
cauſe their parents were not equal to 
her's in point of fortune. She had formed, 
poor girl! wrong notions of import- 
ance ; and they had not, it ſhould em, 


=: been properly corrected. 

10 Under the idea of teaching young 
| people, what is due to their rank, board- 

ins ſchools encourage pride by a ſyſtem. 
e \\ boever conſults the happineſs of a 
Je daughter, ſhould, as /y/ftematically, en- 
ih deavour to propagate humility. | 

* Alas! my dear girl, what have any 
ah of us to boaſt of? What dignity is 
chere in an heap of money, unleſs it be 
of WI <cvoted to charitable actions? To be 
* carried in ſtate, to eat deliciouſly, . or to 


ſleep on down, may have ſomething in 
it, to weak mortals, that elevates and 
charms ; but to an inhabitant of heaven, 
or to ſuperior ſpirits, muſt be as frivo- 
lous, as the toils or little play W 
children appear to #s. 

Vol, II. E. What | 
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Count, if they have not been e 


honours, riches, beauty, friends, con- 
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74 
What ſupreme i importance does it give 
to a rational creature, that the ſilk worm 
has ſpun for her a robe of elegance, or 
that the milliner has beſpangled ker 
with otnaments ? Theſe ornaments. alas! 
cover only a © poor worm,” a ſinner! 4 
creature, ſubject to innumerable infirmi- 
ties and ſorrows! and after all; the peacock 
has more gaudy plumage, and flowers of 
the field are more beautifully decked! 
Wbere again is the dignity of -high 
birth, unleſs it leads to dignified conduct 
And what are all theſe diſtinctions to a 
creature, that, auy infant, may be ſtripped 
of every thing; that may die any hour; 
and muſt be called to a very ſevere ac 


EN: | 

Ian ow bd dls * 
look forward to the moment, which wil 
bury, along with you, in the duff, titles 


8 —— to the moment, when. the 
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world will be ſhrivelled into atoms 

when you muſt ſtand, a naked and un- 
protected criminal, before the ſupreme 
Majeſty of heaven; and - endeavour to 
acquire that univerſal love, which, for 
the ſake of doing a religious action, is 
content to become the ſervant: of all.“ 
This love will be a ſovereign balſam to 
the ſoul. It will heal a thouſand diſor- 
ders, and prevent as many more. 
The Author of all wiſdom and great- 
neſs was © meek and lowly in heart.” 
He, who could have commanded king- 
doms, inhabited a cottage. Humility 
is the diftinguiſbing badge of his religion. 
And, whenever you are his real diſciple, "0 
you will not exalt yourſelf above the 
meaneſt creature, but under an accumu- 
lation of all worldly diſtinctions, will 
{mite upon your breaſt with the publican, 
and ſay, God be r to me, 4 2 
ſinner.“ 

Happineſs and b are abſoludy in- 
compatible. Continual vexations, fan- 

EW - ciful 
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2 manner, as to diſguſt me beyond ex- 
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ciful digt ts and injuries and provocation 

wound the elf ſufficient mind. "oa 
Pride is contrary to every thing, that 
pleaſes in a woman. It has no foftnels, 
no benignity, no eaſe. The apoſtle ha 
juſtly called . a meek and quiet ſpirit 
an ornament.” It is the robe, in which 
a woman ſhould always be dreſſed, who 
wiſhes to ſecure a permanent efteem, | 


LETTER XV. 


My edi | | * 
1 Gave you a deſcription of the tru 
| delicacy of Louiſa. I have lately ſeen 

it over- acted by another perſon, in ſuch 


| preſſion. The virtues and graces have 
all their limits. If puſhed further, they 
degenerate into the very oppoſite defects 
The lady, who hurt my feelings, had not 
conſidered this maxim. Or ſhe had not 
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taſte and ſenſe enough to apply it. Her 


delicacy was abſolute oy and affetia- 


lion. | 
True delicacy is die. more, than 
the refinement of modeſty. It is the ſen- 


- ſitive plant of woman, which gives the 
quickeſt notice of approaching danger, 


and trembles at the bare apprehenſion of 
any thing, - which. Tan injure her honour, 
her ſafety, or repoſes. So amiable in it- 
ſelf, one cannot wonder, that every 
female wiſhes to be thought in poſſeſſion 
of it. But it is a ſhy and timid plant, 
and leaſt difplays itſelf, where it is known 
to exiſt in the higheſt cultivation. 
Some women are ſo over-loaden with 

this virtue, as to be almoſt inſufferable 


in ſociety ; ſo outr ageoufly virtuous, that 


they render all their Pony and PR 


ſoſpected. 


This tremblingh modeſt fe male, in a 
company, of which I had lately the ho- 
nour of making one, on hearing that a 
number of gentlemen were coming to 


E 3 drink 


Died her ſtars, and wondered, how ſuch 
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drink tea, ſeemed very much alarmed; 
and pretended to make an apology for 
retiring. Now this was nothing leſs | 
than downright bypocri/y. If it had been 
poſſible to look into her heart, probably, 
at the very moment, it was thrilling with 
joy, for the agreeable information, 

Every woman in the world is fond of 
our ſociety; unleſs ſhe has formed ſome 
particular attachment, and wiſhes to in- 
dulge the greater luxury of ſolitary re- 
collection. It is a natural and an inno- 
cent pleaſure, and it would be the fa 
delicacy to difown it. We always ju 
pelt theſe prudes. We fancy; that their 
modeſty diminiſhes in private, in pro- 
portion, as it appears to dilate and to 
magnify itſelf, before the er . 
tion. 

Upon . again, | that 4 young 
lady had been ſmart and lively with 
a gentleman of her acquaintance, ſhe 
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this girl acted from nature. The gen- 
tleman was agreeable. She felt the 


pleaſure. She dared to expreſs it. She 


wiſned to entertain him, and ſhe did 
right, The other blamed her from s 
or from affectation. 

Theſe ver- nice and over- virtuous peo- 
ple would do well to conſider, that an 
odious reſtraint would - baniſh: all the 
ſweets of an intercourfe betwixt the ſexes, 
and fix a moping and a diſmal gloom on 
the face of the creation. It is no breach 
of true delicacy to comply wich the inno- 
cent dictates of nature. A woman may, 
very modeſtly, .avow a virtuous attach- 
ment. She may expreſs an approbation 
of particular men, and do juſtice to their 
merit. She may ſhew a fondneſs for 
being in their company. She may chat, 
in a ſociable and an eaſy manner with 
them; nay, ſhe may think of being a 
wife or a mother, without injuring the 
fineſt tints of this laudable quality. 
E 4 Providence 
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Providence intended her for ſuch circum- 
ſtances and connections, and they r 
not a bluſh, | 
That piety is moſt folid, which ach 
no gloomy rigours, or ſingularities; 
which makes no noiſe, and courts no 
obſervation. It is ſo with delicacy. That 
is always the moſt exquiſite, which iz 
leaſt oftentatious. An unſtudied openneſs 
and ſimplicity of manners are the ſtrongeſt 
ſyraptoms of a guiltleſs heart, and a vir- 
tuous intention. Thoſe young people are, 
generally, the moſt amiable, that are molt 
undiſguiſed. Having nothing to conceal, 
they have ſtudied no art. They may, 
ſometimes, give way to little ſallies, which 
the rigid would condemn; but they are 
ſallies of good humour, and generoſity 
forgives them. 
Another inſtance, in which this 1 
offended me, and yet from an over deſire 
of pleaſing, was by aſſuming a miſtaken 
dignity. In fact, true dignity, in any 
perſon, conſiſts in the virtues; humility, 
conde- 
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condeſcenſion, candour ; and is only ſup- 
ported by great qualities, or by a train 
of amiable actions. But in a woman's 
manner, if ſhe conſidered only what is 
graceful, there ſnould always be more of 
the lovely, than the great; of the engag- 
ing, than the magnificent or ſublime. 
Her authority ſhould be loſt in ſweetneſs ; ; 
the dazzling, in the mild. 

Women were not formed to awe us 
by their majeſty, but to ſoolb us by their 
graces. We may be ſtruck with a Cleo- 
patra, but we love an Antiope. A Catha- 
rine may aſtoniſb us, but we are charmed. 
with a e. 
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T ux tour of affectation is r 
I have juſt returned from a circle 

of ladies, who have been entertaining 
me with a very long harangue, on (what 
they chooſe to call,) fine feelings. This 
| | E 5 is 


Works, and the novels, which have, ſince; 
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is quite a faſhionable fubject. The trut 
is, ſenſibility is conſidered, as a matter 
of refinement, and a' proof of being 
raiſed above the vulgar; and many 
young people, I do beheve; would be 
more hurt by any reflection on their ſens 
ſibility, that if you ſuſpected their piety 
and virtue. 

This rage for the compliment of fine 
feelings ſeems to have originated in the 
writings of Sterne. His very eccentrick 
talents were always contriving ſome ficti- 
tious tale of woe, and bidding the tear 
to drop; the general circulation of his 


ſprung up in the hot-bed of France, and 
of our own imaginations, have led young 
people to fancy every grace and almoſt 
every virtue, comprized under this * 
cious and comprehenfive-name; © © 
Nothing certainly can be more nau- 
feous and diſguſting, than an affe 
ſenſibility, as nothing is more charming; 
than the pure and genuine. But, mw 


rr 
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all this noiſe about it; Jam far from 
knowing, whether there is much of the 
real in the world. They, who would 


only in poſſeſſion of the arzifciat. For 


is it ſenſibility to prefer the turbid. plea« 


ſures of © midnight to opening buds and 
blofloms; to the leſſons, which the Crea- 
tor gives in every vegetable and every 
inſect; to undiſturbed contemplation ; 
to the raptures of devotion, or all the 
fair and enchanting landſcapes of creation; 
to the ſentiment, the taſte and know 
ledge; that are diſplayed in the works 


of the moſt learned and ingenious men, 


— al GENA: ache 
profit, we might receive from the volume 


ſacred connection with one perſon, and 
encourage a eriminal attachment to an- 
other? Is it ſenſibility to leave the 
charms; the eries, the wants and tender 
pleadings of an infant offspring, for the 


PR 


of revelation 2 Is it ſenſibility to form a 


a. 
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vain and periſhable ſplendour of a ball, a 
birth-night, or a levee ? 

Every thinking perſon muſt be diſguſted 
with ſuch a kind of ſenſibility. Rigid 
criticiſm would call it by a very ' harſp 
name, and ſociety has reaſon to repro- 
bate its tendency. Yet Sterne's ſenſibi- 
lity led to many of theſe evils; and who 
knows not, that a thouſand ladies,” who 
vaunt fine feelings, are dupes to this ridi- 
culous illuſion ? | 

True feeling .is of a very different 
complexion. Like genius, it muſt come 
from heaven; indeed it is a part of 
genius; and, like that, is very rare. 
It depends, conſiderably on temperament 
and organization; is much heightened 
by particular advantages of education, 
ſociety, friends, reading, obſervation and 
reflection; and will generally be quick - 
eſt in the moſt ele vated minds. But, 
even when it is moſt genuine and poig- 
nant, it will never be a guide, ſafely to 
be truſted, till it is governed by reaſon, 
checked 
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checked by diſcretion, and moulded by 
that religion, which requires us to- de- 
vote every inſtindt we have, to the glory 
of God, and to the happineſs of all our 
fellow - creatures, and of ourſelves. 
Thus conſecrated, it is a ſource of the 
pureſt and the richeſt bleſſings. It is the 
parent of an earneſt devotion to him, 
who gave it, and of a thouſand bleſſings 
to mankind, It appropriates all the for- 
rows of its brethren; it feels in every 
« rejoices with them, that do re- 
joice, and weeps with them, that weep ?'” 
and doubly alive to all the exerciſes of 
piety in bloſſoms, in flowers, in mine- 
rals, in vegetables, in ſtars, in planets, in 
the azure vault of heaven, in thunders, 
in ſtorms, in earthquakes, in volcanos, 
in the revolutions of empire, and de- 
ſtruction of cities, feels moſt exquiſitely, 
adores and loves and venerates the 
wiſdom, the power, the goodneſs; and 
wonders of an all-preſent, and 1 

ling God. | 
wt - 
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It is with this, as with every other 
grace and virtue. There is a falſe and 
. true. The falſe is loud and noiſy, much 
addicted to egotifn, and obtrudes itſelf 
on publick obſervation in order to-gratif 
its own eonceit and vanity ; the other, mo- 
deft; tiraid; retired, rinks into itſelf; feels; 
but ſays nothing of its feelings; ſuffers, 
but conceals its ſufferings; rejoices, but 
does not vaunt its joy, and is too 4 
tale in its nature, and too much intereffel 
to ſolicit pity, or to court approbation 
The one is an humble fire work, which 
eraeks and ſparkles; the other is that 
Ughtning, which, in an infant, electr. 
fies and ſhoeks; this is the offspring ol 
heaven; that, the artificial creature of 
the world. N 
I win conelude this Etter wich redn 
taken from life. Flavia lies in bed till noon; 
as ſoof as ſhe riſes, ſhe opens a novel, er 
a play book z 'weeps profuſely at imdginary 
diſtreſs, ſips ſtrong tea, till ſhe is almoſt 
in hyſtericks; concludes, that ſenſtbility 
| | 5 
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is all her own, and is perpetually hank - 


plaining how her feelings are ſhocked 
with ſuch a room, or fuch a proſpect, 
the coatſenelſs of this character, and of 
thit converſation, and how the ſight of 
a poor beggar gives her che vnpẽEmO. 

Emily never fays a word about her 
feelings, riſes with the dawn, endeavours 
to fortify her body with air and exerciſe; 
and her mind with devotion ; is oftener 
ſeen with her bible, than any other book; 
ſeems pleaſed wi th every perſon and every 
object about her, and puts on a cheerful 
fmile, when her boſom is really throb- 
bing with pain for the diſtreſſes of her 
ſellow- creatures. | 

I was lately in her company, when a 
caſe of very ſingular diſtreſs happened to- 
be related, of à lady reduced from the 
height of affluence: to a. poverty, which 
ſhe attempted to conceal. She uttered 
not a ſyllable, but, in à little while, 


quitted the room, and returned, after 
a conſiderable interval, with eyes, that 
ſne 
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the had vainly bidden not to betray her 
emotions. The next circumſtance I heard, 
was, that ſhe had ſent a £.50 bank note, 
without any ſignature, to the. relief of 
the fair ſufferer. The ſecret was e 
vered, contrary to the ſtricteſt injunctions, 
by the imprudence of the bearer. She has, 

ſince, adopted one of the daughters to be 
educated for her on. 

Tell me now, my Lucy, which of 
theſe is the true and the productive ſenſi- 
bility ? 1 pr 


LETTER XVI. 


I WILL give vou candidly, at your 
requeſt, my opinion of ſome cele- 
brated writers. If you differ from me 
on reading them, it may produce a col- 
liſion of ſentiments, which will be fa- 
vourable to our mutual improvement. 


A 
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At any rate, it will ſerve to exerciſe your 
own judgment and diſcrimination. 

Voltaire is a graceful, but a ſuperficial 
writer, He had more taſte than genius, 
and more livelineſs than authenticity, 
Volatile in his reſearches, impatience of 
inveſtigation and haſty in his deciſions, 
you can ſcarcely rely on the truth or au- 
thority of any facts he relates. 

If I muſt recommend any of his works, 
it ſhould be his Henriade. But I do not 
wiſh you to cultivate any cloſe acquaint- 
ance with ſo erroneous and ſeductive an 
author. 

Rouſſeau is very fanciful, but very 
engaging, His whims are all the ebul- 
litions of genius; and, as ſuch, they 
pleaſe. Nothing was ever ſo ſtrangely 
romantick, as his Emilius, or Syſtem of. - 
Education; a mere, paper edifice of 
children, which the firſt and gentleſt 
touch of experience totally deſtroys. You 
may read it to be amuſed, not to be in- 
ſtructed, 

Why. 
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Why, you will naturally aſk, wert 
theſe diſtinguiſhed men enemies to reve: 


move in ſhackles, or to tread beaten 
paths. Originality is its conſtant aim, 
It muſt, candidly, be owned, that revel: 
tion has ſome doctrines ſuperior to oui 
reaſon. Otherwiſe, we ſhould have no 
exerciſe for our faith; and. our organ of 
perception would. be too ſubtil and too 


very enlightened men chooſe not to ſtop 
at myſterits, but, in the pride of under: 
ſtanding, arrogantly diſbelieve, what they 
cannot cum. 

Happy the humble chriſtian, who 
ſubmits and adores! who conſiders res 
ſon, but as an inperfect guide, and pa- 
tiently waits the moment, when the 
fplendours of full CC ſhall ſhine 
around him! 


= r IT Slime SametEtiona* : 
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lation? The truth is, genius diſdains to 


refined | for a mortal ſtate. And thee 
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LETTER XVI. 


My DEAR Lucy, 


1 all the noiſe; that has been 
made about him, what has this 
great Lord Cheſterfield written? What 
new ideas has he communicated to the 
world ? | 
He has given us a a tow ſkorehes of "i 


then mythology, of the Greeian, Roman 


and Engliſh, hiſtories, written in a plea- 
ſing ſtyle; and he has inculeated upon 
youth, that excellent maxim, of not 
loſing a ſingle moment from improve 
ment. A man of very moderate talents 
might have done likewiſe. He had, 
doubtleſs, ſome claim to taſte; but very 
little ſtrength or originality of genius ap- 
pears through his writings. But he was 

a nobleman, who had been conſpicuous. 
for his ſtation; - and his coronet has re- 
lected a luſtre on his page. 


What | 
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What real critick muſt not ſmile at 
his deciſion, when he boldly pronounce 
the © Henriade,” of Voltaire, ſuperior to 
the © Tliad” the © Eneid, and to “ Pa. 
radiſe Loſt ?” Perhaps, this poem may be 
free from ſome, little Ste of the others; 

but then it is not a ſun, whoſe fire con- 

ſumes every lighter blemiſh, and leaves 

the reader wrapped in a en enthu- 
ſiaſm and amazement. 

If it ſurpaſſes them in a cold * 

neſs, has it their ſublimity, their energy 

and fire? If it has not their excreſcen- 

ces, has it their impaſſioned beauties ! 

. Compared with the © Iliad,” or with the 

work of Milton, it is a neat ſpruce. fir 

placed near a ſpreading and majeſtick 

oak. It is a gentle rivulet, by the fide} 

of a foaming torrent, or a magnificent 

ocean, It is a petty, artificial fire work, 

playing in the neighbourhood of 1s a tre- 

mendous Etna. 
But Voltaire was a  congenial writer, 
and a age ſoul. In praiſing bis 
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fuperficial talents, Cheſterfield did an ko- 


nour to his own. 

If this writer had not been a peer, 
who would have read his letters with ſo 
much avidity? All he has. produced, 
would, immediately, have periſhed with 
the other frothy bubbles of the day. 
His eternal repetition of © graces, graces,” 
makes one. abſolutely ſick ; and the regi- 
men he preſcribes for the attainment of 
them, creates him an enemy in every 
friend of religion and of virtue. 

Society ſhould burn his books. All 
the women in the world, ſhould form 
an unanimous confederacy againſt him. 
He has done every thing in his. power to 
render them deteſtable ; bey ſhould: do 
every thing in tbeirs, to make the > 
of his character, immortal. 
| Read him, to deſpiſe his . and 
maxims. Read him, that you may reſcue 
the honours of your ſex, and give the 
lie, in your own example, to every bel 


he has uttered, and every ſcandal he 
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always, perſpicuous. I am © fometimes 
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has endeavoured to Propagate- through 
the world. 


HOPED BS s 


Gn is Flendid, 3 ele- 


gant. To me, however, he is not, 


obliged to pauſe to diſcover his meaning 
This ariſes from his having ſtudied an 
uniform. condenſed harmony of period, 
or attempting to graft the peculiarities of 
Tacitus on the Engliſh idiom. He i 

however, on the whole, a captivating 
writer; and I would not forbid you the 
pleaſure of peruſing his intertſting work 
You may admire his language, without 


ambibing his infidelity. It is, indeed, 
+ artfully concealed: under beds of roſes 
that, if you had not heard: ſo much 


about it, you would not eaſily kay dil. 
covered: the venom. of his pen. 
$ What 


5 
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What could induce this ſplendid hiſ- 
torian ſo inſidiouſly to attempt the un- 
dermining of chriſtianity, which is the 
greateſt -balm and ſweetener of life ? 
What are his rounded periods, if they 
have a tendency. to rob the world, of its 
ſublimeſt proſpects, and of all its ſup- 
porting hopes? What will the fame of 
talents avail him, if he has done his utmoſt 
to circulate infidelity, as widely as his 
writings, and ſtre his paths, in every 
place, through which he has palſed, Ts 
heaps of the murdered 1 

it is amazing that authors do not, 
more frequently, look forward to the 
moment, when to have made a noiſe. in 
the world, by fngular opinions, wall con- 
vey no joy or comfort. to the heart; and 
when the only conſolation muſt be, that 
they. have laboured to promote the glory 
of God, and the benefit of man. | 


£ 


1 would - not; ſor the [xicheſt mitte in 
the kingdom, be a Gibbon, in my lateſt 
moments, In. health and proſperity, Ve 

+ | FY 


may 
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may be dazzled with tinſel. But whe 
we come to die, every thing will vaniſh 
but piety and truth. | 

Immoral writers may do the wok 
miſchief to ſociety, of any other charac- 
ters whatever. They may corrupt and 
taint the morals of the moſt diſtant poſte. 
rity. In this ſenſe, they may, for 4 


long time, continue to be ſinning, when | 
their bodies are entombed. Their ſen - 
timents may convey a deadly poiſon, u 
operate on many generations yet un” 
born. And what reparation or atonemem 
can they make for unhinged principle - 
for violated integrity, and underminel i 


hope. The Romiſh Church has a ven 
ftriking doctrine, that ſuch people con 
tinue in purgatory, the e of al 
others. 

I bleſs God, that I never wrote 1 
line, however . feeble, but with a good 
intention. And may this pen 'drop-from 
my hands, before it ever leads me 0 
9 that ſhall give me ont 
uncomſortabi 


40 "LETTER xx. 

nd FED? 

ſe: My pzan Luer, 

* HOUGH, from principle, a de- 
* claimer againſt novels, yet of one 
N writer, who goes under this name, I 
1 profeſs myſelf a paſſionate admirer. 1 


of a faſtidious criticiſm. They have 
many /uxuriancies, and too much pro- 
lrity. The language is natural and 


degant conciſeneſs and energy of the 


poſſeſſed a moſt extenſive knowledge of 
human life and manners; his judgment 
Vor. „ e 
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uncomfortable. thought, or one feeling of 
remorſe, in my expiring moments. 


mean Richardſon. - His works, indeed, 
are not to be examined by the ſtrict laws 


ealy, but it is not condenſed into the | 


cients. Richardſon was a. ſtranger to 
the inimitable models of Greece and 
Rome. He was not a clafick; but he 
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curate; his ſenſibility, exquiſite; his 

imagination, wonderful, and his heart, 

I impaſſioned. Maſter of the human cha- 

racter, he knew all its meandrings. Mal- 

ter of the human ſoul, he penetrated into 
all its foldings and receſſes. 

With the ſame breath, and in the 
ſame moment, he melts, he tra 
he: elevates; he dignifies, he convinces 
and inſtructs. Pathos is all his own. 
ce He opens the hardeſt rocks by the mere 

force of his narrative, and the waters) 
flow.“ 

Richardſun was, indeed; a' writer: of: 
no trifling magnitude. He-was''a'genius! 
of no ordinary kind. Degrade this 

_ etberial ſpirit, as you will, it will! mount 
up to its kindred ſkies. Calb him 
novelliſt, his merit riſes above names and 
forms. - Theſe cannot debaſe his talent 
Handle this ſubſtances as rouglily as o 
pleaſe, it returns, with an elaſtick vigous 
to its uſual ſhape, and deſies oppoſition; 
* to . But 


* 


. But the excellency of his intention is 
above all praiſe. The intereſts of virtue 
t, and 5 were near his heart; and he 
i- Wchoſe the e piſtolary plan merely to'en- 
gage the attention of his readers, and that. 
imagination might lend its livelieſt charms 
to animate his precepts. he ade 

What a pattern of : all Virtves and 
graces, is his Grandiſon! What a lovely 
and finiſhed girl, is his Harriett Byron!, 
What an unruffled piety! What, a 


w 6 


* 


he 


er aged grandmother ! What a Kind, 
jmpathy with all her friends ! What 
ſenſibility, yet what prudence ! What 
tenderneſs, | yet what diſcretion, appe ar 
In her character How nicely i is her ſeri- 


ith modeſty, and her c frankneſs, with 
lecorum ! How fondly « does ſhe love, vet 
ow delicately does ſhe manage, and re- 
pulate the fame! . | Rees 
When ſhe HAD ; in decret, wi an 2 
qierable attachment, what cheerful- 
F 2 neſs 
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| * 
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— 


uſneſs' mixed with v Vivacity, her fine ſenſe | 


melting, affection! What filjal duty Pay 


* 


1 
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neſs to all her friends burſt through the 
heavy gloom, that loured on her mind 


What fear of giving any pain to others, 


though comfortleſs herſelf! What vene- 


ration did ſhe expreſs for the unhappy | 


'Clementina ! What a generous concern 
for the innocent, girliſh emotions of 
Emily! What an unaffected friendſhip 
for the lively Lady G „ and when 

ſhe was really addreſſed by her Grandiſon, 

8 2 what an open frankneſs, yet what 
a guarded delicacy and involuntary con- 
| a did ſhe tell him that be had the 
full poſſeſſion of her ſoul! | 

How venerable and engaging has. this 
writer made the character of a clergyman, 
in the caſe of Dr. Bartlett! How judi- 
ciouſly has he mixed the paſtor,. with 
the friend, and combined the moſt rig 
principles, with the ſofteſt and moſt attrac- 
tive graces. What innocence, integrity, 
and what prudence and, caution. about 
interfering. in family concerns, has be 
given, in another work, to Dr. Lewen 


What 
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What an independent” ſpirit, hkewiſe; 
what a leaning to the fide of the unfortu- 
nate Clariſſa, in oppoſition to all the 
greateſt of her friends; what a glowing, 
univerſal benevolence; what a ſerene, and 
undiſſembled piety ! And how ſtrikingly 
has he contrafted Both with the cunning 
hypocriſy and pedantick affectation of an- 
other perſon, who, likewiſe, wore, with- 
out really dyſerving, ſo ſacred a garb! 
In - oppoſition to modern cuſtoms, 
which, under a falſe idea of greatneſs, 
would trample. on ſacred ceremonies, 
and bring the holy ordinances of religion, 
to their own Fre ſides, in a manner, 
which diveſts them of all ſolemnity and 
decorum, what an invincible attachment - 
does his Grandiſon diſplay to all the de- - 
cencies and duties of the church! What 
a reluctance does he expreſs againſt 
having his marriage deſecrated hy a pri- 
vate celebration; and how does he oblige 
his timid and his bluſhing Harriett to 
voy at the altar, in the preſence of God, 
F 3 and 
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b and | in the face of day, her obedience, 
and her affection! In fact theſe outward 
decencies are the very fences of piety, 
Break 'them down, and the ſacred enclo- 
ſure will ſoon become ce common And 
unclean,” | 

II, in ſhort, 1 wiſned a girl to be 
every thing, that was great, I would 
have her continually ſtudy his Clarif, 
If 1 was ambitious to make her ever 
thing, that was lovely, ſhe ſhould ſpend 
her days and nights, in condtinplting his 
Byron. 

1 muſt, however, 581. a ſtrong 1 pre- 
ference for” the work of Sir "Charles 
Grandiſon. The reading of Clarif, 
leaves, upon the mind, too. melafichoh 
impreſſions. Her diſtreſſes are too dee 
and too unvaried for ſenſibilit to bear, 
She was every thing, that was Yirtuous 
and we look ap with admiration. 'She 
was every thing, that was * miſerable, 
and we look dron with deſpair. We 


are tempted to fancy, that ce there Is no 
x vs 1 ce reward 
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« reward for the righteous, nor any God 
« that Judgeth the earth.” 

There is a certain point, beyond which 
our paſſions will not bear to be racked. 
Beyond it even ſympathy, the lovelieft 
of them all, turns into the wildneſs of 
deſpair. Virtue may have its ſorrows 
and its trials; but they ſhould not be 
perpetual, Hope would ceaſe to bloom, 
and the year become intolerable, if it was 


wholly compoſed of a dull and dreary 


its ſaints, religion, I ſhould ſuſpect, 
would ſoon loſe one of its ſtrongeſt en- 


ports. 

Miſs Byron is always RE EY and al- 
ways enchanting, Her virtues are more 
within the reach of mortality. Her af- 
fliftions are leſs poignant ; and when her 


long attachment is crowned with ſucceſs, 
every good mind feels a pleaſure, too 
big for expreſſion. We are happy for 


F 4 Clariſſa, 


winter, without a ſpring. If Providence 
did not, generally, interfere in favour of 


couragements, and moſt ſup- 
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Clariſſa, only when ſhe is dead. We 
are very agreeably intereſted for Miſs 
Byron, through every period of her life, 
and Lady Grandiſon charms us into conn 
tulating triumph. 


LETTER xXx. 


7 4 ou ſay very truly, that the pictures 
of Richardſon are drawn above life; 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon never exiſted, 
except in idea, nor ſo accompliſhed a wo- | 
man, as Harriett Byron, N 1 f 
All this is granted. Moraality' does 
not admit of perfection. Light and ſhade 
go together. Foibles and perfection 
are an inſeparable mixture. The rich ſoil, 
which produces great talents, by the 
ſame n energy, nurſes the rankeſt 
weeds. | 
But what is all this againſt his wri- 
tings ? Why people, you ſay, are de- 
terred 


terred roll attempting to imitate fo 


exalted a pattern. But that would be a 
mark of an ignoble ſoul, and of a luke- 
warmneſs in the cauſe of religion and 


virtue, If we deſpair of attaining to all 
their perfections, is it nothing to approx- 
imate, as nearly as we can? Is it not a 


noble and a glorious, emulation, at leaſt, 


to exert our moſt ſtrength, when we are 
running the race of immortality ? 

The founder of our holy religion is 
much more highly raiſed aboye our imi- 
tation, and yet do not the ſcriptures 


preſs us to make the neceſſary attempt? 


Who ever thought this pattern blame- 


able, becauſe ſo exalted ?* Or who ever 


dreamed of remitting his endeavours, 
becauſe he could not reach the Sublimity 
of its virtues ? 


The one, you will ay, was real; the 
other is fickitious; ; this” 18 human; 3 that. 


C64 


Was divine. G 
True; but are we not to copy. K 
divinity, in our degree? And who can 
F 5 blame 
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blame fancy for preſenting us with a per- 
fe mirror of goodneſs ? ? If imagina- 
tion can be uſed to an important Pur- 
pole, this, 1 I think, is the plan; if it 
can be ſanftified to aid the intereſts of 
| piety, this appears | the mode of JantFifica- 
tion. It is only to be blamed, and it 
then becomes, ! in all theſe = * 2 "moſt 
dangerous and unholy Principle, when i it 
exhibits ſcenes and images to inflame 
- thoſe paſſions, which ſhould yay. be, 
religiouſly, ſt uppreſſed. | 
Nor do I bluſh, on the whole, cautions 
| as] ſhould be, to have borne this humble 
teſtimony to the merit of the 2 author of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, to have offered 
my unavailing incenſe at his ſhrine 
If I durſt preach \ in tome "Lach. manner, 
I could make more converts. Th he pul- 
pit will neyer have its full ——— 
and effect, till argument is mixed with 
ſtrong appeals to the heart; and ul 
whilſt the Judgment i is convinced, the 
imagination is permitted by lively, de- 
; ſcriptive 
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ſcriptive and energetick allies, to _ : 
vate the ſou. 


LETTER XXIII. 


My pax Lucy, | 


1 REJOICE to find you Aiſduſted with 
Triſtram Shandy. I never cheat 
theſe writings fit for a lady. 


Let me candidly aſk aur modern Kür FN 


ones; Could they bear to hear fuch- 
preſſing their contempt? And ſhould 
not, then, the eye be as chaſte, as the 
car? The firſt, indeed, can be grati- 
fied, in private. But can that delicacy” 
be very exquiſite, which can regale, 
when alane, on ſentiments and deſcrip» 
tions, from which, in publick; it affetts 
to turn away with indignation. and abhor- 
rence ?. 


F 6: I have 
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1 have always, in private, lamented, 
that Sterne was a clergyman. He might 


be a lively, humorous companion, but 
he had too much levity for this profeſ- 
ſion. It is true, he had talents, but what 


is ungoverned genius, but a violent flame, 
which burns, inſtead of warming, and 
dazzles, where it ſhould cane and 
direct? 

This writer has done inexpreſſible 
miſchief. He has opened wide the 
flood-gates of indecency, and an over- 
whelming torrent has poured on the 
land. He has conveyed indelicaté ideas 
into the minds of young people, under 
the ſpecious vehicle of ſentiment, and 


he has dignified eventzal criminality wit 


the falſe, inſidious title of mvoluntary 
attachment. The corrupted and unbluſh- 
ing fair has gloried in her ſhame. She has 
appealed for her juſtification, from the 


groſſmeſs of paſſion, to ſecret ns irre n 
feelings of the heart. a f 
1 


1 
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Tt is a juſt compliment to the preſent 
age, that the beſt writers preſerve more 
decorum. An indelicate alluſion would, 
now, be eſteemed an unpardonable of- 
fence againſt the publick taſte. Even 
the Hage is conſiderably reformed. Tt 
was far otherwiſe in (what was called,) 
our Auguſtan age. Almoſt every author 
of that period (Addiſon excepted;) 
breathes ſomething of indelicacy. In 
many paſſages, Swift is intolerable; Pope 
indecent ; and even Bolingbroke, with 
all his claims to birth, as well as elo- 
quence, is not without ſome groſs ideas, 
and ſome vulgar expreſſions, - 

But the great corrupter of them all, 
was Swift. The reſervoir of filthineſs ; 
all the ſeparate ſtreams might claim him 
for their parent ſource. I have already 
given my ſentiments of this author. It 
is not neceſſary to ſwell the invective; 
or add any thing to the charges, adduced 
againſt ** His abilities J never ſuſ- 
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Een „ but I always called in Weſter 
temper and his heart. 
© Panegyriſts, however, have enume- 
. rated his many virtues, To Ireland, 
they ſay, he was a ſkilful patriot; to the 
church, a defender, and to the Poor, 2 
friend. 

For the honour of banana nature, 
will not endeavour to put a negative on 
theſe virtues. Let them all be taken ind 
te general account. The balance will not 
till be heavy in his favour, | 


e XXIII. 


Werzva devotional writers in- 
creaſe your, piety, by alk meant 
uſe them, I did not mention, in my 
eatalogue, Mrs, Rowe's. Deyout Exerciſes 
of the Heart, with which you are ſo much 
pleaſed, becauſe. to, me they appeared, 
| operftrained,. * rather , 
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fervid imagination, than the dictates of a 
cool and a diſpaionate judgment. But 
if they really warm and edify, that is 
the great and ultimate end of all religious 
writings ; and no one can pretend, in 
this reſpect, to preſcribe to the conſcience 
or the feelings of others. 

From my obſervations, however, upon - 
life and manners, that piety has always 
appeared the moſt durable, which is moſt 
founded on reaſon: and conviction; and, 
though 1 abhor the cold rock of ſoep- 
ticiſm, yet there is, likewiſe, ſome dan- 
ger, that a well-diſpoſed woman, whoſe 
ſenſibility 1 is, as. yet, ſtronger thaw her 
judgment, may founder on the oppoſite 
quickſands of enthuſiaſm, or of ſuperſti- 
tion. | 

Still I would rather ſee a ſmall mixture 
of credulity, than unhetief;.' but there is an 
happy medium, betwixt. the extremes 3 
and it is very obſeryable, that thoſe p 
ple, who, in ſome peculiar period or 
their lives, or under ſome diſtreſing cir- 

cumſtances, 


i 
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e bed! en to br upon 
the wings of pious zeal, into the higheſt 
regions, have, afterwards, ſunk below the 
common level, into a ſtrange degree. of 
careleſneſs and inattention. 

There are moments in the moral li, 
when fancy plucks the reins out of the 
hands of reaſon ; and though ſhe drives, 


at intervals, with a furious rapidity, yet | 


nature ſoon becomes exhauſted with the 
violence, and cannot mount ſome inter- 
vening hills without ſtopping for refreſh- 
ment. Sometimes, ſhe has been Known, 


to ſit down. in a liſtleſs languor, and 


wholly to abandon the rig in de. 


ſpair. 

We are not, in 1 "this ſtate; forme 15 
extremes.. Any of the paſſions, too ib. 
lently exerciſed, would wear out an im- 


perfect frame. True piety is not the 


blazing mettor of an hour, flery in its 


aſpect, and engaging the aſtöniſhitment 


of a gazing multitude, but chat ſoſter 


and * light of the firmament, 
| or “Which 


2 
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« which ſhineth more and more, unto the 
perfect day. | 


LETTER XXIV. 


] Au ſorry to ſay, that you diſplay a 
falſe taſte in admiring Kilkhampton 
Abbey. I am now ſpeaking of its me- 
rits, merely as a compoſition, It is not 
executed with the ſkill of a maſter. The 
ſame, uniform turn of period and of ſen- 
timent, -and the ſame laboured pomp of 
words, is viſible through all the different 
inſcriptions, -Surely the epitaphs on ſo 
many characters, all written, as might be 
ſuppoſed, by different hands, ſhould * 
various and multiform; , 

I never thought epitaph an eaſy ſpecies 
of writing. It requires ſuch a nice dif- 
crimination of character, ſuch a force of 
pathos, and ſo conciſe an elegance, as fall 
not to the lot of ol one man, in a thouſand. 

Many 
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Many have attempted this ſtyle of com. 
polition ; but, in my opinion, few hays 
' ſucceeded, 

I do, indeed, moſt cordially deteſt this 
anonymous abuſe, It is.contrary to all 
my ideas of civilization, politeneſs, for 
titude, and even common generoſity, and 
militates againſt eyery thing, that pu 
conſtitute che real character of A one 
_ Ar. a chriſtian. 

No man lives, without Kill or gar. 
A and, if inſtead of making 
allowance for thoſe of others, in onde 
to receive an indulgence for our on, 
we ungenerouſly expoſe them to  ridicul 
or contempt, the canſequence, in ſocie- 
ty, muſt be a general coldneſs, diſguſt, 
rancour, hoſtility, and 4/6 ing perk- 
cution. 

No perſon Kan be ſo circymſped, 
particulzaly.”; in a publick character, # 
0 avoid creating, though without in. 
tending it, a number of little pique 

and enemies againſt himſelf ; ſometime 


cen 
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even by an inflexible eb of e 
ſary duties; z and if his character muſt be 
taken from the colourings of thoſe, whom 
he has thus innocentiy, perhaps laudably, 
offended, all his virtues will be thrown 
into the back ground, and his foibles 
aggravated with the utmoſt virulence 
of malice and reſentment. Prejudice 
againſt, may render the moſt amiable per- 
ſon ridiculous, by concealing the great, 8 
and bringing forward the little; and 
prejudice. for, may give ' ſome ſort of 
merit to the moſt deſpicable and aban- 
doned. Such a liberty of the preſs is 
downright licentiouſueſs and every friend 
to order and virtue, if he will conſult his ' 
own feelings, will not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that, of all ſacred things, cha- 
racter is moſt ſo. - 

If a perſon, however great, had uſed. 
me ungenerouſly, I would certainly ex- 
poſe him to publick cenſure, and drag 
him before the formidable tribunal of 
my country, J. would. appeal from the 

oppreſſion 
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oppreſſon of any dle, to the gent. 


ral equity and candour of mankind. Thi 
I ſhould conceive, not merely an act of 
Juſtice to my/elf, but likewiſe to the world 
It is a common intereſt, that 7yrants, how- 
ever high in rank, or in ſelf-eſtimation, 
ſhould meet with their deſerved infamy 
and contempt. Such a diſplay of tru 
ſpirit wonderfully ſtops. the progreſs of 
deſpotiſm, and teaches. inſolence, the 
hard leſſon of moderation. But, then, 
it ſhould be done in the moſt open man. 
ner. I would candidly ſubſcribe ny 
name to the charges I adduced; and 
whilſt I ſhewed the world that 1 feared 
not the perſon of man, I would convince 
mine adverſary, that I was far abo 
the meanneſs of taking an wunanty or un. 
generous revenge. 

This honeſt courage was poſſeſſed, in 
an eminent degree, by the late Dr. 
Johnſon. Nothing has pleaſed me more, 
in the hiſtory of his life, than his truly 


magnanimous conduct to the late * 
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of C heſterfield. When he undertook 
to compoſe his elaborate dictionary, he 
ſolicited the favour of inſcribing it. to his 
Lordſhip, who was then, if r miſtake 
not, ſecretary of ſtate., . Flattered with 
appearing the patron of literature, Cheſ- 
terfield accepted the honour of the de- 
dication, and an honour it would have 
been to any nobleman in the world. In 
the progreſs of this long and tedious 
work, he received no very ſolid marks 
of encouragement from his patron, and 
ſuſpected, on the whole, that the courtly 
peer meant only to amuſe him. 

Johnſon had too much. ſpirit A 
to brook the idea of neglect, the chica- 
nery of a miniſter, the violation of a 
promiſe, or the ſervility of an abject 
dependence. He was not likely to be 
dazzled with the glitter of a coronet, or 
intimidated with the ceremonious pa- 
geantry of office, He, therefore, wrote 
a formal letter to the nobleman, upbraid- 
Ing him with inſincerity, diſclaiming his 
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protection, and aſſuring him; that” he 


did not want, and never e receive, 
any of his favours. The conſequenet 


of this fracds "was, that he afterwards 
ſtung.. Cheſterfield with ſuch bitter in- 
veives, and ſo many pointed ftrokes 
of raillery and Ktire, as made him hear- 
tily repent of having rouſed his reſent. 
ment, and deſirous, at any rate, of a 
reconciliation. Johnſon, however, per- 
ſiſted in his anti pathy, and never after- 
wards, | believe. wrate a dedication. | 


If Cheſterfield intended only to dal 


with the author of this dictionary, he 
ſhould certainly have conſidered, that 
men of great abilities have too much pe- 
netration not to ſee through any fim ff 
diſgviſes of a miniſter; to much irrita- 
bility not to be exaſperated with h yp6- 
criſy or artifice, and too bfty a reliance 
on their own natzve Powers, te to be afraid 
of any peer or monarch i in the world. I 
Johnſon, _ it is true, Had not then 


: 


attained al his eminence and diftinction. 
He 


— — 8 
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e ne was, comparatively, but rifng into 
notice. The day, that ſhould announce 
him the hero of literature, was only in 
its dawn. But contraſted with his ſolid 
merit, what is, the paltry tinſel of ſtation, 
from which ſome people immediately 
become ſo fupercilious and: forbidding ? 

If Cheſterfield did not think the author 
of the Rambler, greater than himſelf; 
if, from the foot alone, he could not 
prognoſticate the future ſtrength: and im- 
menſe proportions of this literary Her- 
cules, he had not a ſingle grain of that 
ſhrewdneſs or diſcernment, for which he 
has been ſo much complimented ME the 
world. 


ly Such is my idea of che true and genuine 
. fpirit, which ſhould characterize a ſcho- 
vr, and a gentleman; Id is not a ſtiletto; 
ce ftabbing in the dark, but a challenge to 


a fair and generous onſet, in which 


bor anta has the opportunity of 
en ſelf-defence, and of managing all his wea- 
n. W Pons to advantage. 


LETTER 
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T5 HE beauty of this tity; you alle 
to, was her misfortune. It in- 
ſpired her with an immoderate vanity, 
and that vanity paved the way to her ruin. 
It dug the grave, in which her aun _ 
character are now intombed. 

And aſter all, my dear girl, what'i is 
this beauty? It is a little clay, caſt in 
an elegant mould, and by the hand of an 
exquiſite artiſt, - faſhioned into ſomething 
of ſymmetry and order. It is à ſmall 
. mixture, in the ba of roſes t car- 
nations. „ 

But who needs to be informed, he 
clay is very periſhable, that roſes and 
carnations are but for ſummer moments, and 
that afterwards there comes a long au- 
tumn of ſickneſs, or a ſtill more dreary 
winter of infirmity and old age. © 
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How tranſient are the power and dura- 
tion of beauty! How very ſlight an 
accident or diſeaſe blaſts it for ever ! 
How fatal is a fever, the ſmall-pox, or 
a little corroding grief, to all its allure- 
ments! and if they do not periſh ſooner, 
how dreadfully are they ravaged by the 
hand of time! 

Whilſt ſummer laſts, a few, Huttering 
inſects light upon its lips, to ſip the 
ſweets. Some ſtraggling birds of paſſage 
chirp upon the neighbouring ſpray, de- 
lighted with a view of the amiable object, 
The notice 1s enchanting, and imagina- 
ton promiſes, that it ſhall be eternal, 
But the firſt ſtorm that comes, alas 
theſe feathered ſongſters migrate to 
warmer climates, and a ſerener ſky, leav- 
ing all its withered charms to periſh in 
negleCt ! 

How ridiculous is the girl, who ki 
filly ſwallows the poiſon of flattery for 
any perſonal charms, and, in the height 
of her intoxication, can be inſolent or 

Vol, II. 5 conceited! 
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conceited ! What woman of ſpirit ſhould 
not aſpire to qualities, that are leſs ace. 
dental and lefs ſubject to change! What 
woman of reflection ſhould not reſolve to 
adorn and cultivate a mind, whoſe trea- 
ſures may be inexhauſtible, and whoſe 
attractions never die? | 


_ I pity every girl, whom nature has 


gifted with a very pretty face. She 
 leems, by the very act, to have marked 
her out for trials and temptations, and 
our ſtrength is not always in proportion 
to our conflicts. | 
- Moſt of the unfortunate ladies 1 have 
known, have been celebrated for their 
beauty. This has gathered all the worth- 
lefs of our ſex about them; and called 
them into battle, where, if they have not 
fallen, they have generally received conſi- 

derable ſcars. + 45 
Beautiful women, fluſhed with con- 
queſt, often negle& the neceſſary culti- 
vation of their heart and underſtanding; 
and, if every man would examine himſelf 
ſeriouſly, 


ſeriouſly, and was required to give in a 
liſt of the females he mo/? reſpects, the 
prettieſt, I beheve, would not generally, 
be in the number. 


e E TT 1 85 XXVI. 
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Den you alk for e of 3 
after what J have ſaid of Louiſa? 
do not think you want any; but F wilt 
mention a few, which juſt occur, and 
endeavour to e their merits or 
defects. 

Addiſon has ſeveral in his Spettiiters 
which are No up with inimitable 
beauty, Pr 

The Autione of San is a charms 
ing picture, but it betrays the touches | 
of a popiſh eccleſiaſtick. 

Law's Miranda is an heroine of virtue 3 
but ſhe: breathes tod much the auſte rity 
and the abſtraction af that very animated, 
but peculiar, writer. Her piety is too 

G 2 monaſtick, 
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monaſtick. It wants grace, cken 
and eaſe. 

Richardſon's Clariſſa has qualities abi 
woman, and her ſorrows.plunge the reader 
into deſpair. | 

Miſs Byron is every thing, that is 
finiſhed in a female. We admire her 
greatly, but we love her more. The 
| feeetneſs of the character ſwallows up its 
dignity ; in the amiable, we forget the 
great. She is preciſely what every man 
of principle and taſte would have a Woman 
to be, when he wiſhes to be married, and 
wiſhes to be happy. 

With /ome perſons, his Clementina may 
have her ſuperior excellencies, A paſſion, 
all ſentiment, and all directed to the 
mind, and a ſuperſtitious religion, in : 
particular country, wholly - yanquiſhing 
that paſſion, may be a fine-ſpun, amuſing 
ſpeculation. But to me it appears viſion- 
ary and romantick ; and the admirers of 
22 r will — I Conceive, be 

found 
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found amongſt thoſe ladies, who would 
gladly perſuade us, that by a. rant of 
goodneſs, they can riſe above the inno- 
cent paſſions of mortality, ard all the a- 
zural weakneſſes of their ſex. ; 
When I wiſtr to be delighted and 
charmed with woman, I would always 
place before me the full-length piece of 
Harriett Byron. She has ſentiment, but 
ſhe has frailty ; ſhe has /pirit, but ſhe con- 
feſſes herſelf ro have, likewiſe, mater in 
her compoſition. _ | 
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Poon Louiſa, notwithſtanding all her 
goodneſs, is, at preſent, in the 
greateſt affliction, and for a reaſon, which 
reflects no little honour on her ſenſibility 
and virtue, | | 
[ have juſt received a letter from her 
father, informing me, that Dr. - £ 


G 3 Rector 
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Rector of B=—, and the confidettii 
friend and intimate of their famply; i; 
very probably, on his death bed: ie 
was lately called upon, it ems t 
viſit one of his hearers, Who was fc 

with a putrid, fore throat, and fevei, 
and has taken the infection. The phy. 
Heians Entertain but flender hopes (f 
his recovery, and Philander“ has been 
admigiſtering to him that holy (Herd. 
zent, Which, witk prayers and Wel, 
ſings, he has himſelf, fo often, admin. 

\ tered to others. The whole village is 

in mourning. All the peaſants, I am 
told, appear, as ſheep, without 2 
ſhepherd. 
This gocd -man was well acquainted 
with every perſon in his pariſh. He 
thought it his duty, to vißt all Tis 
hearers, to inveſtigate "their Aptrarualy 23 
well as temporal wants, and do Feniovc 
the former, whilſt he extended 2 liberal 
, FRO to the latter. b 
The father of Lo. 
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The death of ſuch a perſon is more 
than the loſs of the Fareſt relatives. 


A good clergyman, in the country, unites, 


in his own perſon, all the tender 
connections. He is father, brother, guar- 


dian, all in one. Dr. —— was not 
only revered, as a miniſter, but, in 


every family, welcomed, as a boſom 


friend. ; | * 


A religious paſtor, e never 
fully knows the comforts of his office, - 
till he is thus united to his people, 
« till he knows his ſheep, and they 
follow him.“ In ſuch an intimacy; 
hearts expand; many excellent and ſea- 


ſonable advices may be given, which 


the e of the pulpit would not 


admit; little griefs | are. .unboſomed ; 


little perplexities are removed, and 
affection fprings up by the fide of 
duty. 

am going to make a, viſit 26-this 
worthy clergyman, and will give. you 


G4 the 
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the earlieſt intelligence of the Rate, "i, It 


which I find ig 


LETTER XXVII. 


4892 
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— HE (PUP we concerning, 'D; 
* ——— were but too well, found- 
ed. He is, I do believe, in the laſt 
ſtages of his life, Death. is on the point 
of cloſing his eyes, and opening for him 
the juſt reward of all his labours and ls 
zeal. 

I have been with him almoſt 1 
and day, ever ſince I had the pleaſure of 
writing to you, and have received a 
ſtronger leſſon, than ever, of the vanity 
of all earthly things, and the We 
dignity of virtue. 

Theſe ſolemn ſcenes wonderfully im- 
prove the heart. They ſtrip ambition 
of its plumage. The world appears 2 

Phantom 
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phantom honours and Pony all a 
dream 

Though I havie 8 ark affected, 
yet I have been comforted, in an equal 
degree, by his cheerful piety, and edify- 
ing converſation, | His faith and reſig- 
nation riſe ſuperior to his pains. They 
are literally big with immortality; and 
he longs to be diffolyed aaa to by with 
Chriſt. #is ors - 7 4445 y BE if 
Unwearied and ee as bs, 
has always been, in the diſcharge” of 
his . paſtoral duties, he is continüally 
lamenting. his want of /zeal, vigilance 
and exertion,” | The duties of the miniſ. 
try are, I do believe, beyond human 
ability: “ who, ſaid St. Paul, is ſuffi- 
cient for theſe things?“ But When 1 
hear the declarations of this excellent man, 
and compare, as it is natural, his exam - 
ple with my own, I cannot but be ſe- 
riouſly alarmed, and ſketch out nothing 
for my oton laſt moments, but remorle 
and fears, 85275 
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My good friend and bis lady habt 
taken their laſt leave. It would have 


touched uny heart to have ſeen this in- 
terview. I cannot do it juſtice y 
avords. The penoll of a Ruphae! could 
not fully repreſent it. It was all Hear 
and ſoul. Silent looks and manner were 
the principal language, and they {poke 
indeed! Such a woman's breaſt pant. 
ing with grief, upon ſuch an octa- 
ion, riſes above the en deſcrip- 
tion. $49: Þ 25 Wie 
« 0 (ay the urig cheiſtian, 
raiſing his languid eyes and endeavour- 
ing to uſe a tongue, which death had 
-almoſt palſied,) .be, as you Hv been, 
ee the comſotters of my peapk (for they 
„ alas} will feel a yunſient void, ) and 
our friendſſiip, I doubt not, Will 
«ſhortly be renewed in another liſe. 
Death can only, for a little time, ſe- 
cet parate theſe hodirs; our real interghhs, 
«our ſouls and . ever 4 
* united.“ | 
* 3 Lou 


* Py * 


n 


Louiſt u inconſolebls. 
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Tears have 
« been her meat, day and night; and 
her grief is the heavier, as ſhe ãs not per- 
mitted, from, motives uf ꝓrudence, to fee 


the laſt ſtruggles of this 2 — 


or receive his bleſſing. 
Providence, (fays the cccomplifiied: 

girl,) has, now, bat one heavier fixoke = 
to inflict, and that is the + death” of 
« my father, or my mother. Indeed 
a ſecond father he has always been 0 
« me, in the fulleſt ſenſe of the Word. 
c What has not this good man: done, 


c what has he not ever ſaid: to train: 


e my, youthful ſentiments to virtue, 
* and direct my ſteps into the way of 
peace? To bim I could diſcloſe 


every riſing fear. To him I could 
unboſom the Ryo ſorrow, that. 


would have -4urked _ © my heart. 
« But. Why ſhould I ae: Have 
© not ſtill a thouſand comforts, ſpread 


round my retirement? Have 1 


« not net two parents left, accom- 
G6 « pliſhed,, 
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<c\ptithed;” as they are tender; auf 
- «watchful, as they are good? It it 

«improper to grieve; © 1 will dry theſe 
«* tears. It is the Lord, let him do 
te what ſeemeth him good. The good 
ce Abraham was required to fatrifice, 
on the altar, with his ' 929# hands, 
« an only ſon. And I ſhould ſurehy 
learn to reſign without © murmuring; 
«© whenever it ſhall ſeem meet to his 
«© wifdom and goodneſs, the neareſt 
Kc W ”. | | =. 
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Tas conflict i is finiſhed. The 1 pangs 
= are over. Dr. is no more, 
He is now, I truſt, a bleſſed ſpirit; and 
knows no longer pain, or Oy or ap- 
prehenſion. 

From the natural ken and 


| lenſibiity of his temper you may won- 


der, 


. 


Dr 
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der, that he lived and died, unmarried. 
But it is a ſecret, known only to his in- 
timate friends, that he had formed an 
attachment, in his early years, which 
being diſappointed by the death of the 
lady, the delicacy of his mind never after- 
wards admitted of another. His partia- 
lity was not of the common, fugitive 
kind. It was a deep and permanent im- 
preſſion. Having once fondly loved, he 
attempted to love no more. | 
As his private fortune was comfort- 
able, and his preferment, good, you 
will conclude, perhaps, that he died very 
rich. But this is not the caſe. + The 
poor were conſtantly fed from his table, 
as well as edified by: his counſels. He 


was a living example of the charity, he 


recommended, and a witneſs of the truth, 
« that 1 is more 8 to give, than to 
receis e. 1/1134 N 
Though ee 55 his pru- 
dence, as well as paſtoral zeal,: yet 


having but a few, diſtant relatives, 
WhO 


* 
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cho were all an very caſy circumſfanetz 
he has only left to cach, an equal legacy, 
"of irdo; and the remainder of the 


:£15,000 he potſeied, is nm 


to charicable uſes. 1 
Po each of 42 three amen he 
Wer bequeatized an annual ſtipend of 
Lud, on this: eaſy condition, however, 
that they be never abſent, when in 
Meallh, from the church or ſacrament; 
that they always appear neat and de- 
-cent, and that they lay up, from theit 
pittance, one ſingle fix - pence, on the 
firſt day of every week, to be expend- 
ed in charity. The reſidue ef his for- 
tune is TO be employed, partly in eſta- 
»bliſhing a fund for the diſtribution of 
religious books and tracts, amongſt 
the pcor and ignorant of his pariſh, 
at the diſcretion of the miniſter; and, 
partly, for the clothing and tqucating 
-a ſpecifick number of boys and girls 
in a ſchool, Which he had founded, 
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and very n e een ain * 
life- time. | 
My friend and I. ate Joie exticu- 

To him he has demiſed a con- 


Ae of his. eneellent library; 


to me, a number of books, which are 
at once a monument of his 4dſte--and. 
friendſhip to Mrs., all the elegant 
furniture of his drawing- room, and to- 
his ſweet, and, as he ſtyles her, ever 
dear Louiſa, his pictures, ſtatues, buſts. 


and petrefactiona, beſide a number of 
devotional authors, gilt and-finiſhed with 


an elegangt and beauty, which expreſs. 
the opinion he had Wity- contain ay 


her cultivated mind. 


When che poor ei wee informed of | 
this legacy, ſhe burſt into a floed of 


tears, nor could all the tender offices 
of her friends -6enfole her. How 


inſupportable, (ſaid They) is this 
« man's generoſity l with What a -cruel 


©; kindneſs: does he haunt me after 
death! Had it not been for this, per- 


* haps, 
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cc haps, I  ſhould/' more eaſily have 
te learned the hard leſſon of reſignation 
ee But this tenderneſs rene ws my grieſ 
t and tears open afreſn the wounds, 


which I have been ſummoning all my 
* fortitude to cloſe. But why muſt 
not ſee this good man on his death. 
e bed, to teſtify, for the laſt time, the 
« warmth of my gratitude, and the fin- 
e cerity of my eſteem? nn 

* But tell me, ye, Who were al 
© mitted to his preſence, what ſaid be 
ec of me, in his lateſt moments? Did 
e he, then, at all recollect his Louiſa! 
% Did ke even glance at ſo humble 2 
te name? Did he ſend me one pre- 


3 be: cious word of advice? Did he con- 


« jure me never to forget his ditec: 
tions? Did he bid me to be ,yirty- 
e ous, did he bid me to be happy! 
« Yes, bleſſed ſpirit, 1 will remember 
es thy example: I will 'treafure up tl 
* counſels. 1 mne v.14 ne- 
e 5 | „ C425] 11 fe 
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yer fade. Thy. memory ſhall ack im- 
60 mortal. 2 | 

And, now, what is your opinion of 
Louiſa ? What think you of /uch a 
clergyman ? What are dignities, com- 
pared with ſuch virtues ? What ate 
kingdoms, contraſted with ſuch * joys ? 
Should not hiſtory embalm his relicks, 
and ſhould not gratitude pour over 


his undying memory, an dane per- 
ſume ? 


LETTER XXX. 
REJOICE to tied chat you hape ſo 
great a taſte for paintings. You will 

find it an inexhauſtible ſource of 1 

and improvement. F or, 


Each piaaüng art lends toitnels to our minds, 
And with our ſtudies, are our lives refin'd.“ 


[ will give you a very handſome eulogy 
on this art, in the words of a great 
writer, Quintilian. Picture, (ſays 

he,) 
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he,) a ſilent and uniform -addref 
yet penetrates ſo. deeply into ou 
e inmoſt affections, that it ſeems often 
© to exceed even the powers of elo- 
4 quence. Its effects, indeed, are ſome. 
times amazing. It is ſaid, that Alex. 
ander trembled and grew pale, ot 
« ſeeing a picture of Palamedes, be. 
trayed to death by his friends; it 
bringing to his mind a ſtinging  re- 
© membrance of his treatment of Aril. 
cc tonicus. Portia could bear, with an 
ce unſhaken conſtancy, her laſt ſepars- 
« tion from Brutus; but when ſhe faw, 
ee ſome hours after, a picture of the 
* parting of Hector and Andromache, 
ſhe burſt into a flood of tears. Full as 
ſeemed her ſorrow, the painter fug- 
e geſted new ideas of grief, or 9 
© more ſtrongly her own.” 

Your queſtion concerning the Caper 
ority of the Ancients or moderns in 
this particular, * very ealily anſwered, 
In moſt, if not all the fine arts, indeed 

| the 
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the ſormer, aecotding to my apprehen- 
ſion, are abſolutely unrivalled. - By the 


ancients, 4 mow mean, particularly, the 
Greeks. 


Whether it was owing to. the AY 


cular nature and freedom of their go- 


vernment - to the ſuperiar honours 
and encouragement that were laviſhed 


on genius and the arts in this more 
early period of ſociety — whether to 


any particular ſuperiority of organiza- 
tion in the natives of this country — 
whether to its beautiful ſcenery or the 
allegorical nature of a religion, Which 
fo much called painting, poetry ax 
ſculpture: into exerciſe or whether we 
may not aſoribe it to an happy combina- 
/ica of all theſe ſeparate cauſes, it is 


certain, that their taſte and imagina- 
tion were exquiſite beyond thoſe of at y 


other people, and produced a degree of 
excellence in their artiſts, that we can- 
not find in any other age or country of 


the warld. 


Raphael, 
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Raphael, whom all Europe has f 
much praiſed, excelled only, as he 
formed himſelf upon the model of the 
Greeks. The Italians (obſerves an able 
judge, ) may excel in colouring ; but 
compoſition, drawing, the art of group: 
ing, attitude, movement, expreſſion, con- 
. traſt, drapery, character and grace —all 
theſe, this great genius conſeſſedly bor- 
rowed from the ancient ſtatutes and bas 
reliefs. 

Palladio is the firſt of archifits, 
Michael Angelo, Fiammingo, Algardi, 
the moſt celebrated ſculptors, only for 
the ſame reaſon; they ſtudied the 
Greeks. Yet Angelo was the boldeſt 
genius, that Italy ever had. “ It was 
he, who conceived the idea of placing 
the pantheon in the air, and conſtructed 
the dome of St. Peter's on the ſame di- 
- menſions,' 

Nor in letters were the Groelas leſs the 

model of perfection. To emulate their 
beſt writers has been the ambition of 
ever 
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every ſucceeding age. And excellence 
has been attained ' only in proportion to 
che ſucceſsfulneſs of this imitation. 

The firſt and moſt! complete poem 
in the world, is Grecian— the Iliad of 
Homer. It unites all the ſeparate, 
aſtoniſhing excellencies of this moſt 
difficult ſpecies of compoſition; the 
majeſtick, the terrible, the pathetick 
and the ſublime. Naturaliſts, philo-— 
ſophers, painters, poets, orators, me- 
taphyſicians, have all, in various me- 
thods, dug from this mine, and ſtill left 
it full of inexhauſtible treaſures. It is 
proverbially known, how much the great 
Roman orator ſtudied Homer, and indeed 
how much he has been praiſed by the 
whole world. I will give you a nnn 
monies in his favour. 

The firſt critick, that ever exiſted, 
is Longinus, who wrote a Treatiſe on 
the Sublime: This is his opinion of; a 
Iliad : 
©, Thoſe only, who! have ſublime 44 


* ſolid ash. can make elevated), 
diſcourſes, 
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er diſcourſes, and in this Part, Homer 


« chiefly excels, whoſe thoughts are ul} 


ce ſublime, as may be ſeen in the deſerip- 
cc tion of the goddeſs, Diſcord, who has, 
«ſays he, her head in the fkies, and 
« her feet upon earth; for it may be 
« faid, that that grandeur which he gives 
© her, is leſs the meaſure of Diſcord, 
than of the capacity and elevation of 
by: Homer 8 genius.“ 
| Tease an the Sublime. 
Again in another place: % To Homer, 
that is, to him, who had received the 
« applauſes of the whole world.” 

And, in a third paſſage, mentioning 
the number of men, who had endea- 
2 to ien Homer, he ob- 
* Plats, ever he, who has imi- 
« tated him moſt, for he has drawn from 
« this poet, as from a living ſpring, from 
« whieh he has turned an Ly number 
cc © of rivulets.” 

Another excellent judge 1s Eau 


its bears to this prince of poets, this 
| honourable 


of 
on 
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bonourable teſtimony, that he canght pbi- 
gepby better than many, who were Phi- 
loſophers by prefeſon. 

A third critick of no inconſiderable 
talents has theſe lines in his favour: 


On Kroite que pour airs dra par la . 
Homere ait a Venus derobe fa ceinture; 

Son livre eſt d' agremens un fertile treſor, 

Tout ce qu il a toughe fe convertit en or. 


Pope's opinion of him it is not 
neceſſary to recite ; and the * Jeruſalem 
Delivered,” of a great author, is, from 
beginning to end, à tacit comment on, 
for it is an attempt to imitate, his great- 
neſs. | | i 
Let me not omit the compliment of 
Dante, for it is worth 1 


> 3 


Quegli & Omero poeta ſovrano 
Signor dell' altiſſimo canto 8 
Che ſovra gli altri, come Aquila, vola: | 


The beſt writers of tie Auguſtan age 
of Rome formed themſelves conſiderably 


on Grecian models. The moſt perfect 
authors 


authors in England, France and Italy, 


any other poem, like the Iliad; a 


poſe, no ſuperficial obſerver. This wa 


« to ſurpaſs, will be always not to know 


— 
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Addiſon, Pope, Racine, Boileau, Taſſo 
and Metaſtaſio took the fame method 
to arrive at perfection; and one might 
challenge. the whole world to produce 


orator, equal to Demoſthenes ; ſuch a 
finiſhed tragedy + as the QEdipus . « 
Sophocles ; any figure in marble, like 
the Belvedere Apollo; ſuch fine and 
light drapery, as that of the Flora, or 
a female beauty, as perſect as the Venus 
of Medici. 

The great Monteſquieu was, for ſome 
time, in Italy, and, as you may ſup- 


his deciſion concerning the Greeks. 
« Tafte and the arts have been carried 
ce by them to ſuch an height, that to think 


e them.“ 
I have been thus diffuſe. on a 2 ſubjet, 


that may appear, but ig, by no means, 
eien . to your improvement, or above 


1 your 
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your comprehenſion, merely that you 
might form juſt ideas in your favourite 
art; that you might know why we ſay 
ſo much of claſſick or ancient writers; 
and why every perſon ſhould emulate 
their mariner, who wiſhes, even by a ſingle 
ſentence, to pleaſe. I will cloſe this let- 
ter with adding my own grateful tribute 
to the venerable ſhade of a Bard, that ſo 
much ' delighted 'my early years, and yet 
fils me witk a pleaſing enthuſiaſm; every 
time I peruſe him. I will uſe the words 
of a French writer: | * 
Regois um rhommage merite; 


Je le dois a ton 2 comme a la verite. 
| | - Hrs ds la Guerre, 


Receive this pure applauſe, this homage due 
To thy great name, becauſe I know tis true. 


Vor. II. H LETTER 
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T. Iralians an; in WAR, + the 
fine arts. In mufich, perhaps, they 
may juſtly claim a deciſive ſuperiority, 
Of colouring, they are great - maſters. 
Amongſt many other diſtinguiſhed, paint- 
ers, they boaſt a Correggio. No one 
could do more honour to any nation 
He is the very pupil of nature, and m 
wonderfully united elegance and eaſe, If 
Raphael ſhines in the majefick, he has al 
the /oft and amiable graces. 

In landſcape painting, Italy is unri- 
valled. Thoſe of Claude Lorrain are 
ſuperior to any other maſter's. Perhaps 
one reaſon is, the beauty of the ſcenes, 
from which they are taken. Viewed col- 
lectively, there is not, I ſhould conceive, 
a more delightful and enchanting country, 
It ſeems to mingle all the ſoft and milder 

| | beauties 
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beauties of climate, with the magnificent 
and tremendous; gentle hills, rich val- 
lies, fruitful extenſive vineyards, with 
craggy, rugged precipices, with the por- 
tentous aſpect and caverns of Etna; the 
bay of Naples, with the amd * 
deur and thunder of Veſuvio r: 
No place has been the ſcene of fo ma- 
ny memorable events, or given birth to 
ſuch a number of diſtinguiſhed men. 
Tuſcany produced Dante, Petrarch, and 
Michael Angelo; Livy was born at 
Padua; Titian at Venice, and Arioſto 
at Ferrara. Urbino is juſtly proud of 
Raphael, and Parma of Correggio. 
Rome claims Tacitus and Lucretius, 
Arpinum, Cicero, and v cons? Ia! 
race. | 
If my leiſure ad 8 had 
been equal to my , wiſhes, I ſhould have 


gloried in traverſing this country. Every: + 


ſtep would have had a peculiar” intereſt, 

and every ſcene revived thoſe glowing 

W of a VIII or an Horace, 
H 2 "ont, 


A 
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that faſcinated my  earlief years. When 


aà perſon has been, ſome time, in the 


world, whatever recalls the fr/t days of 
life, admmiſters the ſweeteſt pleaſure; It 
is the picture of innocence and tranquil. 
liry, whilſt our maturer age is oſten a 
buſtle or a ſtorm. 

In ancient Rome, it was a-confelſed 
maxim, that true politeneſs and taſte were 
derived from the Grecians. And the 
Italian artiſts ſtill owe much of their 
excellence to theſe primitive maſters. 
The literary taſte of the Italians is very 
exceptionable. It is a falſe ſublime, 
a' fictitious glitter, and a barren abun- 
dance, and has loſt the true Attick 


ſalt of nature, of truth and ſimplicity: 
Hence they are ſaid to prefer the go- 
thick works of Dante, the abſurdines 


of Arioſto, the exiravagances of Marini, 


and the tinſel puerilities of Taſſo, to the 


tender . nien W of 


"i of 
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The French ſeem to think themſelves 
excluſive proprietors of every thing, that 
goes under the. denomination of © taſte. 
And, indeed, they are univerſally eſteem- 
ed a poliſhed, eaſy, graceful” and "'ſedus 
cing people. Few of "their Writers, 
however, have much of the profound, or 
that bids fair for duration. Of all peo- 
ple, they ſeem leaſt to have ſtudied the 
claſſicks. Their ſtyle, in general, wants 
energy and compactneſs. In mauy words, 
they communicate but n ideas, and 
their imagination is permitted do run wild. 
without hearkening to the ſober dictates 
of judgment. Though trees in bloſſom 
are a beautiful object, yet the ſolid ad 
vantage lies in their fruit.” 1 could ex 
cept many great names from this, appus 
rently, invidious centure. One, particus 
larly, I will mention — that is Montef- 
quieu This man will do them honour 
with all other nations, and the moſt diſ- 
tant poſterity. His E/prit de Loix is, 
indeed, a moſt aſtoniſhing performarics. 

H 4 It. 
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It unites the depth, the phlegm and pa- 
tience of ſome other countries, with the 
vivacity of that, in which it ſprung.  * 

I do not think that England zs, 
by any means, either from climate, or 
other foſtering circumſtances, the 13. 
tural ſoil of the fine arty. The hot- bed 
of riches, it is true, has raiſed a few er- 
oticks, in this way, to a ſuperior flavour; 
and publick encouragement called forth 


many virtuoſos from other countries, 


But, in fact, we are too much engaged 
with trade and politicks to cultivate, 
in any extraordinary degree, the finer 
emotions. Commercial habits, manu- 
factures, and the love of money, where- 
ever they prevail, will always be the 
grave of vir/# and of taſte. In point of 
polite learning this kingdom has, long 
fince, according to my apprehenſion, 
been at its zenith. The fon of its Au- 
guſtan age appears to be ſet. But for 


profound knowledge and genius, 10 
nation, perhaps, in the known world, 
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has been more diſtinguiſhed.” Shake- 
ſpeare, Milton, Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton! 
what other country can produce ſuch a 
group? Nor ſhall we want models of the 
moſt graceful in writing, whilſt we 'can 

read the works of Addiſon, many pa- 
pers in the World, the Letters of 
mung NT. or thole of Cheſter: 
field. we 

I do not ""_ to Wy but- . ge- 
neral ſcience” is more Cultivated amongſt 
the moderiis, than it ever was by the 
ancients, and, in the prefent age, more 
than at any former period whatever. 
Natural philoſophy in all its branches, | 
chemiſtry, ©" mathematicks, hiſtory, po- 
liticks, © juriſprudence, and the mecha- 
nical arts have arrived to a wonderful 
degree of perfection, and are daily re- 
ceiving freſh acceſſions of improvement. 
But I muſt ſtill affert, that polite learning 
ſeems to have flouriſhed moſt in the 
days of Swift, Pope and Addiſon. What 
can be the reaſon ? Is it that being then 
more new, as having but juſt emerged 
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from the darkneſs of the times, it was 
treated with that ſuperior. reſpect and 
deference, we extend to a ſtranger? Is 
there a greater dearibþ of real genius? 
That we cannot ſuppoſe, if we give our- 
ſelves only leiſure to conſider the many 
exalted characters, which Britain boaſts. 


The caſe, I think, is clear, that a moſt 


extended commerce has debaſed our 
feelings and vitiated our taſte z that the 


grand, politic! intereſts. of the nation, ag 
it is veto circumſtanced, require à. moſt 


unremitting attention; chat the high road 
to honours and emoluments chiefly lying 


through the bar or ſenate the greateſt ta- 
lents in the kingdom are turned into; theſe 
channels. Men rather chuſe to wrangle 
and debate themſelves: into affluence and, 
titles, chan ſtarve on the mere, ſhadowy 
fame of an elegant production. N OY 
Wherever there is hope of patronages 
genius ſprings of courſe ; and though his 
preſent MajzsTy has always been a liberal 
encourager of polite knowledge, vet no- 
thing can effectually counteract the wide, 


and 
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and moſt unlimited enen of this national 
fituation. | | 

Many writers, in our Auguſtan age, 
arrived by their labours merely, not only 
to conſiderable affluence, but to high 
diſtinctions. They were careſſed and 
honoured i in the moſt faſhionable circles. 


To reward and. Patronize talents, was by 


glory and a pride. It is very obſervable, 
that all the great, literary characters of the 
preſent times, who were born neareſt to 
the period, which I have deſcribed, retain 


moſt of this liberal, patronizing. ſpirit. ge © 
could, with grear. truth and feeling, men- 


tion ſome names, if ſituation and pecullar 
circumſtances would not expoſe me to 
the falſe ſuſpicion of intending to pro- 
nounce fulſome panegyricks. But will not 
the whole world acquit me of partiality it 
I glance at ſuch illuſtrious names as the 
A—b—p of. Y—k, the preſent. Lord. 
C=l=r, « or. the Earl of . 3 
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7 0UR knowledge of che Italian 


language is much ſuperior to my 
own. The little that 1 have, was ac- 
quired merely to read a few productiom 
of their beft authors, and be able to, form 
ſome comparative idea of their merits or 
defects. 

J am far from denying to this per 
the praiſe of great genius. But I Thould 
ſuppoſe, that it is not properly cultivated; 
and the reaſon, perhaps, may be, that, 
in modern Italy, learning meets but __ 


Little encouragement. 

The bad taſte of the Italians, i gen 
is obvious from many inſtances. 

in heir eſtimation, is ſuperior to e; 
and Arioſto, whom they confider as much 
beneath him, they exalt by above Fog” 


bimſelf. 1 


d Dante 
* 
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Dante had, doubtleſs, wonderful abi- 
lities. He riſes, in many inſtances, to 
the ſublime; and, for the times in which 
he lived, may juſtly be conſidered as a 
literary prodigy. But his work, on the 
whole, is but a gothick maſs of various 
kinds of knowledge ſtrangely heaped to- 
gether without arrangement, deſign, or 
perſpicuity. To compare him with the 
author of the Iliad, is to betray a total 
want of all the prinei * of enlightened 
aun | 

Arioſto ſhines in narrative, He tells 
a ſtory with gracefulneſs and eaſe. Some 
of his deſcriptions are particularly ſplen- 
did; and his Orlando Furioſo.is a lively, 
and wonderfully various production. But 
how frequently does he fall into ridicu- 
lous abſurdities, where he entirely loſes 
fight of nature and of truth, forgetting 
that 9 rule of a judicious critick : 


Tout doit tendre au Bon ſens; 
Rien welt bean qus bo val, 1 vr out liable. 


. 
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Let ſenſe be ever jn your view, a 
Nothing is beautife!, that is not * 4 
The trus alone is lovely. 18. 8 


Taſſo's Ceriſalemme Liberata has, in- 
diſputably, great merit. The ſubject is 
grand, and very happily choſen; the lan- 
Suage, elegant; the verſification, hat- 
monious: but who can ſay, that it does 
not abound with falſe thoughts, with in- 
finite inſtances of playing upon words and 
a prodigious quantity of tinſel, or that 
it is not, in the main, disfigured with Jow 
conceits, and trifling puerilities ? 

No Italian writer intereſts fo. mu , 
or has ſo nicely developed the human 
heart, as Metafiaſio. He had great ad- 
vantages by being introduced, at an ear 
period of his life, into the family of the 
celebrated Gravina, and the re karni 
to explode the falfe taſte of his country. 
He formed himſelf on the model 'of the 
ancients. He took Boileau and Aeface 
for his guides, and few. men have ſuc- 
ceeded better in painting tendera ſcenes, 
. A T4 #3 or 


or leaving a durulls impreſſion on the 
heart. Read his Canzonettes, particu- 
larly that which begins with Grazie agi 


inganni tuoi; and tell me, whether I have 


formed an improper judgment. 
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dation of authors. I am apprehenſive, 
indeed, of having mentioned too many. 
But from the hole, you can ſelet the few 
you like, or which it is moſt convenient 
for you to purchaſe. 


DF 


Some of theſe books, Faniad 


thoſe which treat on religious ſubjects, 
may not entertain you ſo much at preſent, 
as they will at ſome future period, when 
your taſte and judgement are more effec- 
tually ripened; but I did not know 
whether hen I might have the oppor- 
tunity, of 'writidg to you, or Whether 1 


ſhould 


| HAVE now finiſhed” my recommen- 
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ſhould even be in the world; and ! 
wiſhed to give you ſomething of a fl. 
met plan, that - might be TONE 

through every ſtage of your life.” 
The criticiſms upon books, youry 
tets, &c. have not been introduced from 
a faſtidious ſpirit, or with a view of 'dif- 
playing learning and talents, but to ex- 
erciſe and improve your diſcriminating fa- 
culties, and enliven the, otherwiſe, dull 
uniformity of didactick letters. I hape 
only preſumed to give my opinion; and 
to this, in a land of liberty, and in an 
enlightened age, I conceive myſelf to have 
an equal right with the aun n or 

eritick of the world. 0 
' Louiſa, you well 1550. is not a fat 
tious, but a real character; and, though 
my partiality may have heightened her 
merit, yet after all, it is inexpreſſibly 
great; and I introduced her, as a pattern 
of female graces, merely to avoid the 
formality of precepts, and the | authorita- 
tive airs of a teacher. 1 conſidered this 
| | mode, 
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me ſo conceited, as even for a moment, 
do have perſuaded myſelf, that from my 
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mode, as likely to communicate ſome 
little intereſt and variety to my letters; 
and that appeared to me a motive, which, 
with all young people, ſhould be con- 
ſulted. | 
On the whole, conſider me not as dog- 
matizing, but only as communicating to 
you, with great freedom and fincerity, 
the beſt ſentiments I can; thoſe, which 
convince your underſtanding, receive with 
candour ; the reſt reject, and do not fancy 


tribunal, there hes no appeal. 
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1˙ 1 was called upon to write the lik 
tory of a-woman's trials and ſorrows, 

I would date it from the moment, when 
nature has pronounced her marriagrablt, 
and the feels that innocent (defage gf 
aſſociating + with the other ſex, which 
needs not a blaſh. If I had a girl of 
my own, at this critical age, I ſhould be 
full of the keenelt apprehenſions for her 
ſafety; and, like the great poet, when 
the tempter was bent on ſeducing our 
firſt parents from their innocence and 
happineſs, I ſhould invoke the aſſiſtance 
of ſome guardian angel, to conduct her 
through the ſlippery and dangerous 
paths, ; | 
T4 Tc; 5 You 
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Lou muſt remember the paſſage ; "74 


O for that warning voice, which he, 
who heard,“ &c. - 


Marriage is, doubtleſs, the wen na- 
tural, innocent and uſeful ſtate, if you 
can form it to any tolerable advantage. 
It bids faiteſt ſor that 7iztle' portion of 
happineſs, which this life admits ; and 
b in ſome degree, a duty, which we owe 
to the world. If entered into from proper 
motives, it is a ſource of the greateſt 
benefits to the community, as well as of 
private” comfort to ourſelves- What 
ate the higheſt” bleſſings, unſweetened 
by fociety'? How poignant are many 
ſorrows of life; with6ut'a friend to alles 
viate and: divide them! "How: many are 
the moments" how many are the exigen · 
ces, in wHich we want ſympathy, tender- | 
nefs, attention! And what is a moping 
ndividual to the world, compared witl 
the woman,  wHoatts in the render cha- 
ratter of a * or & and; by a 

religious 


ſelves, loſe their 
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religious culture of an pling,” is train- 
ing up inhabitants for the kingdom of 
heaven. dh | 

A Vngle woman is, raid de- 
fenceteſs. She cannot move beyond the 
precincts of her houſe, without appre- 
henſions. She cannot go with eaſe! or 
fafety, mto publick. She is ſurrounded 
with many, real dargers, and fancy con- 
jures up more anc its e di 
turb her repoſe. . El 
* % eee the bah ef lite be, 
friends gradually drop away from her, 
| like leaves in the autumn, and leave her 
a pigming, ſolitary. creature. Even #r0- 
_ thers and Siſter's, when married - them- 
in the ardours of a newly, acquired con- 
nection; and ſhe + wanders through 2 
wide, buſtling world, uncomſortable in 
herſelf, unintereſting to others, fraquents 
the ſport of wanton n ora 1 
> 1 UW 
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Men are oſten too much engroſſed 
with buſineſs, ambition, ot criminal pur- 
ſuits, to think very ſeriouſly of this con- 
nection; but if they happen to remain 
ſugle, their very efforts become their 
amuſement, and keep them from ex- 
periencing that unguiet indolence, which, 
by enervating the mind, powerfully 
awakens imagination. and the ſenſes. A 
woman has abundant leiſure to brood over 
ber inquietude, and to nurſe the vapours, 
ill they terminate in diſeaſe, She has 
75 not - ſo mat methods for diſſipating 
* thought. Her element is her hoy/ebold, 
- and the management of her children; and 
1: ill ſhe becomes a mother, ſne has not 
„objects of conſequence enough to accupy 
dhe mind, and preſerve it from. feeling 
a Wl unpleaſant agitations. 
in I mean not, however, to raft: that 
ere is any thing really reproachfud in vir- 
ob Wl Linicy, unleſs a woman :cboo/es to render it 
ch, by verifying the ſtigmas, which have 
been fixed upon it, and ſubſtantiating, in 
| her 
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her own practice, the male volence, envy, 
ſcandal, curioſity and ſpleen, which have, 
ſo often, ſarcaſtically been imputed to 
the 1 Mer bod. It may be, and, ſome- 

times, is, the choice of very amiable 
women, who would not marry any, but 
the man of their affections, or with whom 
they had a rational proſpect of happineſs; 
who having been, by death or diſappoint- 
ment, deprived of eye, had a delicacy, 
that never admitted the idea of a ſecond, 
attachment; or who were not ſo devoid oſ 
principle and taſte, as to be connected 
with a difolute, drunken, or abandoned 
perſon, whatever might be his fortune, 
or conſequence; or connections. Wo- 
wen; who act from ſuch principles, may 
be expoſed to the indelitcate ſcofſs of the 
licentious, but muſt have the unreſerved 
eſteem and veneration of al the Ow 
and the good. 

It ſhould not, r be Gikimblel 
(for it ariſes from natural principles, 
that married women are generally more 

pleaſing, 
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pleaſing, than ſuch, as never formed 
this connection. Their heart is conti-. 
nually refined, -ſoftened and enlarged, by, 
the exerciſe of all the tend-7 feelings to an 
offspring, whilſt the weighty concerns of 
their particular families raiſe them above 
that frivolous inſipidity, which, with what- 
ever juſtice, is the proverbial ſtigma of a 
ſingle ſtate. ; 

A married woman, N has ba- 
niſhed that ſhy reſerve, which young 
ladies think themſelves, and, indeed, in 
ſome degree, are obliged to practiſe, but 
which, neceſſary as it may be, conceals 
many of their lovelieſt graces. The 
ſociety, moreover, of a ſenſible man gives, 
to a female, a richer fund of ideas, a 
ſuperior mode of thinking and acting, 
zpreeably tempers her vivacity with ſe- 
riouſneſs, and introduces her to many im- 
proving acquaintance, and entertaining 
circles, from, which the ceremonious, cold- 
1/s of a virgin ſtate, muſt have kept her, 
at an unapproachadle diſtance. 


—— 
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Be not, however diſappointed, if al 
your merit and amiableneſs do not ſecure 
to you ſuch 'a connection, as your prin- 
ciples and judgment can approve.' 

© The lives of young men are ſo un 
domeſticated, and indeed ſo criminal, that 
deſerving women, in the preſent” age, ate 
far from receiving thole, attentions and 
civilities, to which, on every principle 
of juſtice and politencks, WY are _ 
entitled. ISS: 

In proportion as the morals of men 
ire depraved, marriage will, always, be 
unfaſhionable and rare; and there ate 
thouſands amongſt us, who have neither 
knowledge, ſenſe, or virtue enough, to 
wiſh for all that delicacy of friendſhip, 
ſprightlineſs of converſation, or eaſe of 
manners, which only . an - accompliſhed 
woman can beſtow, or for thoſe innocent, 
domeſtick enjoyments, which communi- 
cate the higheſt favour to, and are the 
grand and ultimate end = dh an Wenne 


25 betwixt the ſexes. 
6 | ple 
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' Pleas of inability to ſupport. a family, 
of the expenſivene/s of wives, and their 
propenſity , to ſplendour and diſſipation, 
are uſed, I 5 0 al ſome 0 * their 


2 „ 
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their erimes. 
This is not a proper place for * 
ing with IBertines or rakes. Still, from 
their arguments, however trifling or fal- 
lacious, you may deduce this uſeful 
kfſon ; that an extravagant turn for 
n Wl finery and ſhew is a great diſadvantage 
e do every woman; that it is adverſe to all 
e ber bappięſt proſpects, and prevents not 
a few from ever addreſſing her, who, 
o in reality; might have been the moſt 
„ faithful and obliging companions through 
of WI lfe. Though immoral perſons, make 
4 WM this apology, from very unjuſtifiable mo- 
„des, yet many others, in moderate 
i- MW circumſtances, might advance it with 
ie truth; who, though they neither want 
integrity, knowledge, nor a ſenſibility 
to the charms and merit of a woman, 
would 
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would, yet, never think of degrading, her 
to a condition, which they conceive to 
be beneath her wiſhes and her habits. © 

I have long conſidered the immoderate 
expenſiveneſs of young ladies, as, by 
no means, favourable to their proſpetts 
or happineſs, in any view. No parent 
can take a more certain method to make 
a daughter's life a ſcene of continual 
irritation and misfortune, than by thus 
ridiculouſly training her to high 'expec- 
tations. It has been the gradual death 
of many; it has made the exiſtence of 
others a burden, heavy to be borne. Nor 
can there even, in point of real taſte, 
be a greater miſtake in education. Trut 
dignity conſiſteth not in tinſel or ſhey, 
The neareſt approach we can make to 
fuperior ſpirits, is to have as few wants, 
as poſſible, whilſt we : inhabir this tene. 
ment of clay. 
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N 100 manner with. the ſex at lafge, 


T could wiſh you to avoid the modern 
forwardneſs, as well as that y reſerve, 
which / throws a damp on all the innocent 
gaieties of liſe. The firſt bears upon its 
face, a maſculine indelieacy; the other is 
e effect of downright prudery, ill breed- 

1 ing, or affectation. 

| Some women affect a coldneſs in their 
r deportment, and act, as if they ſuppoſed 
that every man, who approaches them 
* bad a deſign on their perſon. Alas! 
how miſerably are they deceived ! How 
o ridiculous is the mary which * birth 
to ſuch a conduct! 

Men are ſo much ind | in rs + 
neſs, pleaſure, and the amuſements 
of the world, 1 that the conqueſt of 2 
female heart is | often thought beneath 
their ambition. At any rate, it is tim 

Vor. II. I | 
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enough to be upon your guard, when 


to think, the only, current coin, with 


to appreciate nee N 


upon matrimony, yet not a few of them, 


ſerious advances. 


tonly return, it with contempt; - This 
| is the method to make them enemies, 
and put them on avoiding your ſociety for 


convince them by your looks and man- 


you really perceive them Dong = making 


Many of them will a you | 
with. flattery. This, they have been led 


the generality of females. If it be not 
very groſs, bear it with good humour, 


Though you may dgppiſe, do not wan. 


ever. You may calily be civil, and yet 
ner, that you! perfectly underſtand hoy 


ſance. - 
Though, by no means, — ben 


—  M_—_—_ . 


will pay you flattering attentions. Tg 
i you be not cautious, may; very ing 
ſibly, ſoften your heart, and en 


your affections, particularly if they oom 
from men, whoſe gateral character 
JOS 2 mae 


— 
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manners you eſteem. One caution, 


therefore, permit me to give you, with 
an aſſurance that it muſt be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, as you value either your dignity 
or repoſe - never to believe any man in 
earneſt, till he ee Te 8 
declarations in your favour. 

Faſhion has made it ſo much a matter 
of form to pay attentions to a woman, 
and particularly, if ſhe is ſmart, witty, 
beautiful; if ſhe is celebrated for high 
connections, or accompliſhments, or 
makes a good figure in publick, that 
numbers of men will be mechanically led 
to flutter about you, who, in fas, 
mean only to amuſe the moment, or do 
honour to their own 8 n _= 
politeneſs. 

Believe me, my dear girl, ci xy 
e will een be at an end, - 
irls, that dwell on every body's tongue, 
ind ſport away; in all their gaudy 
py during ſummer months, like 
ee, are never heard of in the 
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winters: but ur link into a tor pid And 
They do not, however, reſemble ſome 
Inſects in the very happy, and enviable, 
pr privilege of : riſing with renewed charms, 

Once forgotten, they ſeldom re vive, but 
are diſplaced by; ather, riſing favourites 


for ever; and. ĩt has often been obſerved, 


that bgſe women are moſt rarely thought 
of for wives, with whom we are the 
fondeſt of (what is called, ) flirting, and 
of ſaying a thouſand, civil chings, with- 
7 * meaning or den. 

Wirk men of principle and neigh 
0 you are always ſecure: "They will 
© religiouſly beware of | engaging. your 
alfections, without honourable: views 
But these alas! where women are con- 
cerned, are not ſo numerous, as might 
be expected. More breaches of fidelity 


are obſervable in this intercourſe, than 


in any other inſtance a the muß rrf 

des = os" W's fs 

entertain a EM. us for. 4 

Ithout RUGS, it reciprocaly i 
dreadful 


man, 
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_ dreadful indeed. If you have addreſs 
and fortitude enough not to betray it; 
and thus expoſe yourſelf to ridicule and 
cenſure, (and, yet, what prudence is 
always equal to the taſk ?) it will coſt 
you infinite grief, anxiety and vexation/z 
and a victory over yourſelf; if you 40 

gain it, may be at the expence of your 
health and conſtitution. It will, at the 
ſame time, totally unfit you for any -othek 

connection; for who would take the B 

when RIVERS r is in e of 

the u? | 175 

If any man, PP ILAN can: Ae | 

be ſo cruel, as to viſit you frequently, 

and ſhew you every particularity, that is 
only ſhort of this grand explanation, ne- 
yer ſee him in private; and, if that 
be inſufficient, and you il feel tender 
ſentiments towards him, determine to 
ſhun his company for ever. It is eaſier, 
ember, to extinguiſh a fire, that has 
ut juſt broken out, than one, which 
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from a long concealment. Many have neg- 
lected this neceſſary precaution, and 
died ſilent martyrs to their fondneſs and 
imprudence. The eye of beauty | has 
luanguiſbed in ſolitude, or been dimmed 
with a flood of irremediable tears. The 
heart has throbbed with unconguerable 
tumults, which,” gradually. have diffolyed 
an elegant frame, that deſerved a much 
better fate. Undiſcovered: by the phy- 
ſician, they have baffled all the reſources 
of his ſkill ; they have rendered ineffec- 
tual all the tenderneſs of friends, and 
death. alone has. adminiſtered that eaſe, 
which neither beauty, friends, nor an 
could beſtow. 

It is poſſible, that men may not " 
ways act from unamiable motives, when 
they carry their attentions to a confide- 
rable height, without an explanation. 
Their taſte may have privately ſingled 
you out from all the reft of the wor 
whilſt Providence has not propitiou 
racy them to carctimſlances; which they 
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conceive to be worth your acceptance. 
They may have a delicacy, a dignity, 
and independence of mind, which would 
not eaſily. brook a repulſe, or an inferior 
ſituation ;, and they may be, very honour- 


, probing by theſe, little methods, 


the ſtate of your inclinations. 
Of theſe circumſtances you muſt en- 


deavour to judge for yourſelf, or get 


ſome diſcerning, impertial and more 
experienced friend to be your adviſer. If 
you ſuſpect a perſon's conduct to ariſe 
from ſuch motives, you cannot treat him 


with too much attention. He has paid 


you, in the moſt delicate and flattering 
manner, the higheſt compliment in the 
world; and you may depend on his 
affection being more fincere, in propor- 
tion as it is leſs ming, confident, or 
n ve. 

If you have any regard for ſuch a 
character, his penetration will have diſ- 
covered it. Uſe no affeFation to him. 
He will ſee through all its flimſy dif- 

14 Auiſes. 
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guiſes. Attempt no prudery; he vil 
behold your boſom panting through the 
thin, flight veil, and the hypocriſy will 


diſguſt. Talk not of furtuns ot Nen 


fances; they have been the objects 
his conſideration. I know no method, 


but, with an honeſt candour, to'throw 


yourſelf, a fair, - enchanting object, on 
his generous” protection. If by any cons 
cealment, you ſhould hurt that ſelf-con- 
ſcious dignity and affection, which will, 


always, attend ſuch a mind, as this, he 
will never again ſue to your clemenq, 


but leave you to ruminate on the arti- 


fices, you have _ in an e re- 
nes” 170 nein 


If you Gippoſe on the! bikes! hand, 


that any perſon dallies with your feelings 


from wantonne/s, or mere amuſement, you 


cannot ſhew him too marked a con- 


tempt. Though delicacy will hot permit 


you to glance at the particular impro - 
priety of his conduct, yet chere art 2 


N e methods of making him feel | 


* 
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his own inſignifcance, and of changing the 
little plumage of his vanity, into a monu- 
ment of his ſhame. + - | 
There iS ſomething: ſo mic id 
ſporting with i the tender feelings of a 
woman; there is ſomething ſo truly deſ- 
picable in the character of a perſon, who 
wiſhes a conſequence, built upon the 
tears and diſtreſſes of thoſe, whom all 
great and generous minds are diſpoſed to 
protect, that if a female coquette is odi- 
ous to your ſex, 2 male ene ſhould be 
ernie his nm.. 
If a perſon once comes to — 
declaration in your favour, affect no 
prudiſb airs. of reſerve. If you really, 
feel an affection for him, and can in- 
dulge it with prudence, do not ſcruple to 
acknowledge it, or to treat him with the 
greateſt openneſ and candour. This 
will engage, for ever, the eſteem of 
every liberal and honeſt man. Is, from 
any circumſtances, unforeſeen at the 


time, you ſhould be under the neceſſity 
Iz + of. 
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never fail to retain him, as a friend; 
and though, with a baſe, deſigning per- 
ſon, ſuch a conduct may expoſe you 
to ſome little inconvenience, yet whoſe 
will be the diſgrace? Leave him to the 
contempt and indignation of the ſenſible, 
and let him make the moſt of the godiike 
reflection, that he has endeavoured to 
triumph over arileſs innocence, W un- 
1 ſenſibility. | 

There is, generally, too b au 
tion of coyneſs in this intercourſe be- 
twixt the ſexes, I have no idea of a 
woman's bluſhing to avoto an attachment. 
If ſhe bas it indeed, it will appear to a 
penetrating mind, even from her very 
efforts to conceal it. The involuntary 
embarraſſment, the timid look, the modeſt 
" bluſh, and the downcaſt eye are indiſ- 
putable ſymptoms of a ſtrong partia- 
lity, which cannot either be concealed or 
miſtaken, | 


m 
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Your ſex, I know, have ideas of ſuſ- 
penſe, and fancy, that it heightens the 
merit of the prize. But I dare not re- 
commend ſuch a dangerous expedient. 
If the cunning be diſcovered, the puniſh- 
ment may be a laſting coldneſs and neg- 
lect. .I do not know- any thing; fo 
really graceful as anaſfeſted fimplicity. « \ 
Never diſcloſe'the offers or preferences 
you receive, except to thoſe friends, 
who are immediately intereſted in your 
deciſion. They are rr | of » bonour, 
which yon ſhould: carry inviolate to your 
grave. It is ungenerous to make a 
man, the ſubject of obſervation, per- 
haps, of ridicule, becauſe he has ten- 
dered you his warmeſt affections : and 
the envy of your own ſex will not be 
diſpoſed to ſpare you, ſor ſuck a palpa- 
ble diſplay of vanity and pride. If you 
intend to marry,” it is the higheſt im- 
policy; and if you mean to diſuiſt him,” it 
is cruel to ee 8 WER 
tempt. | 
| 16 ; LETTER 
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given of the morals andi ſentimenti 
of young men, it is not probable, that 
' a woman of the greateſt merit, will have 
any prodigious number of admiters to 
diſtra# her choice. Generali, in the pre- 
font ſtate of things, if a lady till be mar- 
ried; ſhe has a numbei of accommiodas 
tions to make, many wiſhes tu ſacnfice; 
and many inſtances of private taſte ta be 
reſigned. She muſt ebe. content with ea 
fortune mere) without expecting tnany 
good or great qualities, annexed; oraiſ 
ſhe ſeek: the latter, ſhe muſt: often. forego 
all hopes of the former: -/ Io y.lgll; eld 


77 


. | — If, however, you amid have a num - 
N ber of ſuitors, (and qvithout any com- 
pliment, it is not impoſſihle,) there 
are a 1 1 1 of. moſt 


efential 
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eſential' e eee your 
choice. N 12 $4] SHAQ 8 1 > MG" 
F e e ee ee are * 
Bee: cry of mercenary friends. I am 
not vnbolly of their opinion!) I have ſeen 
many wretched in marriage, with all the 
trappings of greatneſs. I have knon a 
ſtill greater number happy, who have 
had only © a dinner of ben and {ave 
« therewith? ! r ais wot 
Do not ſuffer your ee to be 
dazzled with mere ſplendour: Never 
fancy, that brilliance: is connected with 
the mind; or that the happineſs of women 
any more than that of men, & conſiſteth 
in the abundance of the things, that 
* ſhe poſſeſſeth. CRUE 
An immoderate/ fondneſs for ſhew is 
ee ee It has led many a 
poor. girl to ſacrifice herſelf to ſome 
illiterate boor, Who had nothing but hug 
affluence to recommend him. If ſuch 
ſhould ever be your.: misfortune; I need 
not en, What would be your decks 


ings, 
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ings. If you was prudent enough to 
avoid all other evil conſequences, (and 
many ſuch, experience records, but de- 
licacy forbears to mention, ) you might 
live to envy the ruddy, ambitious vil. 
lager, whoſe toils are ſweetened by con- 
jugal attachment, and whoſe - blooming 
children cheer the en n * 
life. 520 
Low an e be a mani; 
united to a man whom ſhe does not pre- 
fer to every other in the world! What 
heart ! What unquiet thoughts take poſ- 
ſeſſion of her fancy! And what can men 
of principle call ſuch an __ but _ 
EEE: q dite 
If I was a deſpotick e 1 would 
inflict this puniſhment on the woman I 
abhorred. She ſhould entertain a-private 
partiality 105 one _—_ n — 
2 32.1 SN 
Never Laſſer yourſelf 1 to „ think! of 2 


perſon who he ot auge, fe 


A good 


A good man alone is capable of true at- 
tachment, fidelity and affection 8 
Others may feel a fugitive paſſion; 
but on this, alas! you can place no 
dependence. It may be abated by ca- 
price, ſupplanted by ſome new favou- 
rite, palled by poſſæſian, and, at any. 
rate, will laſt no longer than your 
perſonal charms, though thoſe charms 
may have faded by » almoſt "laying down 
your Ife for their ſake, by bringing 
them a - beautiful Arif into the 
world. 

Dwing. the flattering ſeafon of court- 
ſip, men will always endeavour to ap- 
pear in their ef colours, and put on all 
the appearance of good bumour. But 
ſuppoſing this good humour ral, it is 
but a fluctuating, unſteady, principle, de- 
pending on the motion of the blood and 
ſpirits. Nothing, but religion, is perma- 


nent and wnchangeable, Dad AA 
e Par 


| PETIA 
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A man of this caſt will never fail to 
treat you with tenderneſs and attention, 
If little provocations happen, he will 
ſoften them with gentleneſs ; if offences 
come; he will be ſhielded with patience; 


if his own temper be unhappy; he will 
correct it by the aſſiſtanc /of divine 
grace and of reflection; ' if misfortunes 


aſſail you, he will bear them 
nation; in every exigence, he will, be 
a friend; in all ybur troubles, a ſtay; 
in your ſickneſs, à phyſician; and, when 
the laſt, con vulſive moment comes, he 
will leave you with his tears, and with 


his bleſſings. All his impetucus | paſſions 


he will. ſuppreſs, from à ſenſe of | duty; 
and if ever by an «guarded ſally, he 
ſhould unfortunately have hurt your 
feelings, or violated your peace, he will 
ſuffer more pain from the private recol- 


lection, than he can poſſibly have in- 
flicted upon you. Ten thouſand cares, 


anxieties, and vexations will mix with 
the married ſtate. Religion is the only 


principle, 


reſig · 
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principle, that can infuſe an healing 
balm, inſpire vorbh parties with ſerenity 
and hope, diſpoſe them to mutual con- 
ceſſions and forbearance, and prompt 
them to ſhare each others burdens * 
alacrity and eaſG. 

Gay and volatile as your ſirit may 
be Before this union, when, as yet, no 
great trials or - misfortunes © have preſſed 
on them, yet when = ſeriouſly think 
of having a family, and calling yourſelf 
mother of à numerous off pring, what 
poſſible comfort. can you promiſe to 
yourſelf, ” without a man of lid pro- 
bity and virtue; one, who will be regu- 
lar in the diſcharge of all the religious, 
ſocial, and domeſtick duties; Who will 
faithfully train up your common children 
in the fear of God, and not neglect their 
many intereſts, and wants, and wiſhes 
for the turbid and licentious pleaſures of 
the bottle, gaming, intrigue, the chace, 
the theatre, or for any other ſcenes oe 
CY diſnpation nn 


The 
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The nex/ thing you ſhould look. for, | 
is. a perſon of a domeſtick caſt. This 


will, moſt frequently, be found in men 


of the moſt virtuous hearts and-itmproyed | 


underſtandings. They will always (have 
abundance of entertainment in private, 
unknown to vulgar minds. And theſe 
will ſecure them from ſeeking their hap- 
pineſs in the ſatzitiuut N of. the 
world. 

Of what conſequence. are all the FO 
qualities of your huſband, if you muſt 
be conſtantly /eparated from him? Your 
tenderneſs, in this caſe, will only be the 
inſtrument of a poignant afMliftiony your 
anxiety will be perpetually on the rack; 
your jealouſy may be alarmed ; and, in 
the beſt point of view, you will be a 
widow, with only a nominal huſband; and 
unprotected, with all the ARE: of 
et 

Men, whoſe circ umſtances abſolutely 
require ſuch abſences, ſhould never think 
of this tender connection. It is this 


neceſſary 
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eceſſury ſeparation after marriage, and 
the artificial one, which faſbion has 
created, that are the cauſe. of half the 
diſquiets, which infeſt this ſacred ſtate, 
True affection is only nurſed by the 
parties living much together, in the 
ſtillneſs of retirement. It is in the hade, 
chiefly, that the pureſt affections glow. 
It is from dwelling on the graces of a 
common offspring, and repeating, in the 
eaſe of familiar converſation; little domeſ- 
tick anecdotes, playfulneſs, and events, 
that matrimonial friendſhip riſes -to its 
proper maturity and vigour. By con- 


- ſtantly growing together, even branches 


become inſeparably intwined. 

The la thing, though I do not men- 
tion it as abſolutely neceſſary, yet highly 
deſirable in a perſon, with whom you 


muſt ſpend all your days, is ſentiment 


and taſte, This will variegate every 
hour with a ſucceſſion of pleaſure, every 
ſcene with animated remarks, every inci- 
dent with freſh converſation, and will 


make 


the taſte, In à cottage, ſo enlivened, Joy 
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make a little paradiſe of your deepeſt 
ſolitude, in which you will never want 
the poor N 44 of eee entertain- 
r een | et b 

Furtune e Would er MITT 
1 werte abſurd to think of love, where 
there is not ſome proſpect of a derail 
proviſion for your probable deſcendents, 
That decency depends on birth, habit, 
and education. But if you can compaſi 
the other requiſites, be as moderate as 
poſſible, in your demands of fortune, 
Virtue and affection have an amazing 
power of inſpiring contentment. ' A mor- 
ſel, thus ſweetened, will be pleaſant to 


will ſpring," Children, ſo educated, will 
be rich in goodneſs. The Almighty will 
look down from heaven, with approbation, 
and crown the happy pair with the _— | 
W = en oct F I 8 
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ES. 
Naa think of ene a weak 
man, in hopes of governing him. 

; Silly people are often more peeviſh and 
eetractory, than you would ſuppoſe; but 
tit you could even gain your point, and 
by great addreſs and management riſe to 
de belm, I ſhould not, by any means, 
congratulate your ſucceſs. 
Women, that aſſume the reins, ſeldom 
manage them with dignity: Their au- 
thority breaks forth in numberleſs petty 
inſtances of tyranny and caprice, which 
only render them miſerable in themſelves, 
35 well as unamiable to every beholder. 
The quality which ſhews a matried 
lady to advantage, is a modeſt ſubmiſſion 
of her * to the man, whom 
ſne 
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the has not been aſhamed to honour with 
her choice. 

I have frequently clad Milton, 
as peculiarly happy in his ideas of what 
conſtitutes conjuga/ propriety. His Eve 
reveres her huſband. She liſtens to his 
converſation, in order to be inſtructed. 
In bim, ſhe feels herſelf annibilated and 
abſorbed. She always ſhews that de- 
ference and conſciouſneſs: of inferiority, 
which, for the ſake of order, the all-wile 
Author of nature, manifeftly, intended. 
The conſequence is, that her character 
appears lovely to all, and that her aſſo- 
ciate, (as all ſenſible men will,) treats 
her with dcuble tenderneſs, and gives her 
every mark 1 a delicate protection: 


He, in delight 
— her beaney, and ſubmiſſive charms, ,, 
Smil'd with ſuperior love. 
To whom thus Eve, with derte beauty adorn'd 
My aber and diſpoſer, what then biddft, 
Unargu'd I obey ; ſo Cod ordains ; 


yd 


* © God is thy law ; thav, mine; toknow no more 
Is 4vonan's happieſt knowledge and her/Praiſe.” 
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When men have lived ſingle for fifty 
or ſixty years, through a multiplicity of 
buſineſs, ambitious ſchemes, or perhaps 
from more criminal cauſes, it is no un- 
common thing to ſee them, all at once, 
determined on wedlock; and paying their 
court to ſome fine, blooming girl of eigh- 
teen, Indeed, in the ' preſent ſtate” of 


things, if a woman be not married early, ' 
her chance is ſmall; ſo violent is "the 


rage for youth and beauty, even in Log 
crepit beaus ! 

There is ſomething in -this a 
that very groſsly inſults both your deli- 
cacy and underſtanding: | It looks; as if 
theſe ſovereign lords of the ereation, at 


the moment, when they condeſcended to 


pity your-difreſs, and found no comfort in 


habits of another kind, could order the 


moſt elegant and 9 * you, 
to come at a cal! / 

It is true, indeed! mat they 4s ae 
you à conſideration. Tour jointure is, 
generally, in proportion to the age of the 


% 


* 


party. The hundreds are: increaſed,” as 
the head is hoary, as the frame is en- 
ſeebled, or as 4” tr have ee 
the oountenanſeaea. 

Never indulge the Wenge 5 marty- 
ing in this manner. Wherever there is 
great diſparity of years, there cannot 


be any durable union of hearts. Gloom 


| and gaiety do not eaſily aſſimilate. Na- 
ture has placed, at a great diſtance from 
each other, the torrid ahi Fg: frigid 
zones. 

People's views of life, a 
projects, companies, pleaſures and aniuſe · 
ments differ ſo exceedingly, at theſe dif⸗ 
ferent ages, that it is impoſſible their 
affections ſhould be united. A thouſand 
conflicts of taſte and opinion, and as many 


cauſes of jealouſy and diſlike will mingle ; 


with ſo imjudicibus a connection. > 1961 
A woman, in ſuch delicate: circum- 
ſtances, where the heart is not engroſſed 
by a real attachment, may, and probably 
 46i/], ſee: many perſons more agreeable, 
188 than 
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than him, to whom ſhe is bound by an 
indiſſoluble tie. If ſhe has prudence + 
and principle enough to keep up ap- 
pearances, and thus preſerve her inno- 
cence in the eyes of the world, it can 
be no ſupreme felicity to be the wife 
of one man, whilſt her heart is ſecretly 
panting for another. It is, indeed, a 
trial, which no ſplendour can recom- 
penſe and no fortune eaſe. If ſhe ſhould, 
ever be ſo unguarded, as to betray' ſuch 
a preference, in any part of her conduct, _ 
her peace and happineſs are loſt for: 

ever! But admitting her to behave +. 
with the greateſt propriety, and even 
to be attached to the Sultan, who owns 
her, ſtill the jealouſy of old men is a 
moſt amazingly irritable paſſion. It is 
that watchful dragon, which guards the 
Heſperian fruit; and with a keen eyed 
glance, will be apt to diſcover ſome 
ldden meaning in a look, impropriety 
n a geſture, or a violation of the 
marriage covenant in the moſt common 
Vor. E K civility, 
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0 flattering allotment to a woman, to be 
reciprocal endearments. What woman 


her attachment was ſolely to his fortune! 
And who, that has read one page of hu- 
man life; muſt not tremble at the con- 
fequences, that have, generally, attended 


ift ever, is the period of your Power, 
But how will you be aſſured that he i 


civility. + At any rate, it is no very, 


the nur/e: of a peeviſh, infirm, or ema- 
ciated, - old man, i an age, when ſhe | 
might claim the delicate paſſion, and 


of ſpirit would bear to be ſuſpected? 
W hat chriſtian ſnould vow, at the altar 
of her God, an affection to a man, when 


ſuch imprudent connections? 

A ͤreformed rake makes the bel 
huſband.“ Does he ? It Huld be very 
extraordinary, if he ſnould. Beſides, are 
you very certain, that you have . power 
to reform him? It is a matter, that re-. 
quires ſome deliberation. This reform- 
ation, if it 45 to be accompliſhed, muſt 


take Place before marriage. Tun, 


reformed: 
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reformed ? If be appears ſo, is he not 
infidiouſly / concealing” his vices, to gain 
your affections? And when he knows, 
they are ſecured, may he not, gradually, 
throw off the maſk, and be diflipated, as 
before ? Profligacy of this kind is ſeldom 
| eradicated, It reſembles ſome curantous 
cdiſorders, which appear to be healed, and 
Jet are, continually, making themſelves 
? WM viſible by freſh eruptions. | 
- A man, who has carried on a crimi- 
= nal intercourſe with immoral women, is 
d not to be truſted. His opinion of at 

females is an inſult to their delicacy. 
ſt His attachment is to r alone, under 
particular modifications, On bim, virtue, 
re knowledge, accompliſhments, and graces, 
e ere miſerably thrown away. To gratify 
an inextinguiſhable thirſt for variety, ſuch 
a wretch is often ſeen to forſake the moſt 
deferving wife, to ſeek his uſual, fugitive 
pleaſure, wich an abandoned, mercenary 
harlot. 


K 2 What 
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What would you think of this? Yer 
no graces, no affection, no delicacy, on 
your part, may, be able to prevent it. 
It ſeems the curſe of heaven, entailed 
on his vices, and, generally, purſues him 
even to the grave. 

The ſuppoſed predilection of your ſex 
for rates, muſt, probably, ariſe. from 
their oſtentatious appearance, gaiety, ſpi- 
rits and aſſumed politeneſs. But how 
dearly is ſuch tinſel purchaſed by an 
union with them! How often has a 
long, harraſſed life of poverty and remorſe 
been the dreadful ſacrifice to this indiſ- 
cretion of a moment 


. 
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M* EN in 1 e may 555 expected 

to poſſeſs the moſt liberal ſenti- 
ments, as having enjoyed a ſuperior edu- 
cation; and their manners and ſociety 


will, of courſe, be moſt agreeable and 


intereſting to ladies. Military people 
are, proverbially, favourites. 

I will not ſo much degrade the dig- 
nity of your ſex, as to ſuppoſe, that 
it is the mere colour of their habits, 
which dazzles your eyes, and works 
ſuch aſtoniſhing miracles in their favour. 
There are reaſons, which may account, 
more ' rationally, for your partiality, 
whilſt they do more credit to your un- 
derſtanding. 

Undiſtracted with cares and buſineſs 
they are happy in that eaſy diſengagedneſs 
of mind, which can exhauſt all | its efforts 


. 3 upon 
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upon the ſingle article of pleaſing. With 
much time upon their hands, they have 
frequent opportunities of being. in your 
company, and of feeling, or at leaſt, 
Hecling admifation. Lively and volatile 
from an healthy life of activity and ex- 
erciſe, they eaſily aſſimilate with the 
manners of a ſex, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
grace is a cheerful vivacity, Having 
traveled through various places and 
kingdoms, they neceſſarily acquire that 
eaſe and urbanity of manners, Which 
refult from a genera! intercourſe with 
mankind. Expected, profefſonally, to be 
men of courage, you may fuppoſe them 
the beſt proteQors of your perſon and 
your weakneſs. Their very choice of the 
army marks them for gentee] notions 
and ſpirit ; and any of theſe reaſons is, 
perhaps, no diſadvantage with a female 
heart, I ſhould be ſorry to ſuppoſe, that 
their general love of pleaſure, gaiety, and 
intrigae, is amongſt their recommenda- 
tons to the favour of thoſe, who u, 

uniformly, 


* 
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, uniformly, diſcourage by their ues and 
. their frowns, every an of . and 
8 vice. - 

In fact, and to be ;npaitiel. the 
agreeableneſs of officers, is like that of 
ether men. There is the human mixture 
of che good and the bad. I have always 
ſound, from my own obſervation, that 
the older and experienced are ſome of 
the moſt intereſting characters in ſociety. 
The various ſognes through which they 
have paſſed, give a ſprightlineſs and diver- 
ſity to "their converſation; and their po- 
liteneſs lends it a charm. I have met 
with as many of the younger ſort, who 
have ſeemed to think che patty ornament 
of a cockade, an adequate ſubſtitute for 
all improvements of the mind; a ſhel- 
ter for litigious inſolence and *uppyi/mn,.. 
and an excluſive ſecurity for the rendereſt 
affections, and attachment of woman. 

But this evil is not confined, merely, 
to the army. ' It is ſo in the church. 


| How truly amiable are the experienced, 
K 4. ther 
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the learned, and the exemplary of this 
profeſſion, whoſe khowledge is happily 
tiſſued with devotion, and ſoftened by 
a general intercourſe, with the world! 
How many, on the other hand, when 
they are juſt initiated into the ſacred 
office, ridiculouſly pique themſelves on a 
caſſock and a ſcarf; and, under that ſolemn 

garb, go as ſar as poſſible in the mazes 
of beauiſm, vanity, and affeQation!. 
There are, . doubtleſs, very ; amiable 
people in the army; but their general 
notions, and treatment of your ſex, forbid 
me to wiſh, that you ſhould, ever,  cul- 
tivate much acquaintance. with them, 
becauſe the circumſtances, in which they 
are placed, render the thoughts of a 
ſerious connection, by no means deſirable, 
If we could ſuppoſe their principles not to 
be injured by their mode of life; if they 
could. reſign, from the moment of mar- 
riage, all their notions of unlimited gal- 
lantry and pleaſure, what is their pay, 
but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for a ſolitary 
Wn" individual? 
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individual ? What is their life, but an 
unſettled pilgrimage from one country 
to another ? How often are they called, 
at a mombnt's"warning,; to fight, perhaps 
to periſh, for their king and country? 
or, to die more ſuddenly, and more 1g- 
nomimouſly, by the hands of a Duelliſt, 
who challenges them into eternity for the 
ſlighteſt provocation, perhaps for the 
miſplacing only of a ſyllable | 

In the midſt» of ſuch alarming proſ- 
pects, what has a woman to expect from 
marriage with them, but continual toils, 
unceaſing dangers, perpetual apprehen- 
ſions; poverty, remorſe, vexation, — chil- 
dren, Without proviſion, and ſorrows, 
which the lenient hand of time, ſcarcely 
can aſſuage! n 

If you was ever ſo happily united to 
a man of this deſcription, how dreadful 
muſt, be the abſences you will M to 
bear, mixed, as they will bez with a 
diſſolving tenderneſs, and Ynavoidable 

_ alarms; or, on the other hand, how inſup- 
K 5 Portable 
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portable your toils, © with perils in the 
« wilderneſs, perils by the ſea, and perils 
* amongſt falſe brethren ; with wearineſs, 
c and painfulneſs, with watchings, often; 
« with hunger and thirſt; with faſtings, 
« often; with cold and nakedneſs. 
Remember the fate of lady C—w—s, and 
drop a tear. That gaiety of heart, 
' which, once, doted on a man for his ſmart- 
neſs or vivacity, will find tus much exer- 
eiſe for its penitence and grief in "WS 
ferious afiftions. 


LETTER XXXVIIE 


LF ſeveral requiſites to an happy mar- 
rage, profeſſional men do not appear, 
K any means, the moſt eligible. 
eat writer has called a phyſician, 
* the mere play- -thing of fortune.” How- 
ever ſtraitened in his circumftances, 


from having received an expenſive edu- 
cation, 
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cation, he muſt aſſume, particularly in 
the metropolis, the appearance of property 
merely to gain employment. This fe- 
titious grandeur may involve him in 
difficulties for many years. His ſucceſs, 
from the nature of things, muſt, generally, 
be flow; nor will it ever depend fo much 
on his own intrinſick merit, as on A for- a 
tunate coincidence of circumſtances, Whol- 

ly out of his power. If he ſucceeds, 

it will, frequently, be late in life; and, 

if he does not, he muſt be embarraſfed 
indeed! The children of heb a perſon 
« cannot dig, and to beg they are 
aſhamed.“ Poverty, ſharpened by refine-, 
ment und ſenſibility, 1s 3 in = er. 
treme ! 

I do not think the profeffion' of the 
law, calculated to render « man the 
moſt agreeable companion in the ſtill, 
unruffled ſhades of domeſtick life; It 
calls into continual exerciſe, the more 
turbid paſſions ; it begets an unpleaſant 
Piri of cavilling and contradiction, and 

* 6 bas 
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has - leſs a tendency to nurſe the finer 
feelings, than any of the other learned 
profeſſions. J 

By being crowded together, at a dan- 
gerous age, in the Temple or Lincoln's 
Inn, young men are apt to contract a 


\ 


licentiouſneſs of morals, a laxity of prin- 


ciples, a ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, to palliate 


their vices, habits of profaneneſs, not a 
little diſſipation, and, ſo far as your ſex is 


concerned, very dangerous notions. . | 
Before marriage, military men and 
young lawyers are not, in my idea, the 


ſaſeſt acquaintance. The firſt are only 
bent, without looking any further, on 
Aomeſticating themſelves, in agreeable fa- 


milies, by every polite attention to wives 


and daughters, and thus amuſing many 
leiſure hours, which, in their ſtate of 


continual peregrination, would be; other- 
wiſe, inſupportable; the latter, in gene- 


ral, ſcruple not to go great lengths in 
gallantry, where they have no ſerious in- 


Beware 


tention. 


— 
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Beware of /uch ſociety ; beware of your 
heart. Let not the unbluſbing front of 
a barriſter, let not the mere ſcarlet habit 
of a petit maitre, who has ſtudied the 
windings of the female heart, infinitely 
more than tacticks, or the art of war, 
let not a few civil ſayings or flattering 
attentions, beguile your imagination, or 
lay your prudence aſleep. I do not 
think the commerce very ſafe. If I had 
a girl of my own, I would not expoſe 
her to ſo dangerous a trial. Many, doubt- 
leſs, have come off conquerors, but more 
have fallen; and their wounds and tears 
have made, upon my — a ng | 
impreſſion. 

Our imagination, heres annexes 
riches, honours, and even titles to the 
profeſſion of the law. But this fancy 
often mifleads us. It is true, that merit 
has a greater chance in this, than in any. 
other profeſſion; and i it is certain, that a 
fortunate Few have attained to very con- 
ſiderable greatneſs. We hear of a Mans- 


4 field, 


* 
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field, a Thurlow, a Kenyon, a Lough 

borough, a Law, an Erfkine, and are 
dazzled with their names, their ſucceſs, 
and honours, But not a word 1s faid of 
a thouſand others of the fraternity, whom, 
though poſſeſſed of - conſiderable talents, 
- fortune never chofe to bring into the 
publick view, or to diſtinguiſh with any 
of her favours, * 

But all theſe — apart, 
if a lawyer is eminent, he can ſcarcely ever 
be at home. Perpetual cares and buſineſs 
ſurround him, and poiſon his repoſe. 
His wife and children muſt be neglei7ed, 
and domeſtick -endearments ſacrificed to 
tumultuous cares. And if he be poor, no 
poverty can open the door to more chi- 
canery, artifice, or meannefs. + At any 
rate, if he he a man of pure morals and 
religious principles, he has withſtood the 
greateſt temptations, that human nature 
can encounter, and for ſuperior and he- 


roick virtue, almoſt deſerves a place 1 in 
the kalendar of ſaints. 


8 * 


is i 


converſation. Whilſt the woodbine and 
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See now a man's partiality to His ozye: 
profeſſion; but if it be not founded in 
reaſon, I beg you will reject it. 

The office of clergymen calls them to 


a more regular and retired life, than that 


of moſt other men- Their exemption: 
from the buſtle and competitions of the 
world nurſes innocence and ſenſibility; 
and if their heart be not very depraved, 
their employments and ſtudies muſt often 
and refine it. Their education ſot 
have given them the power of entertain- 


ing, and their calling ſuppoſas not only 
integrity, but piety and virtue. 


A man of this. caſt ſeems particularly 
calculated not only to reh/b, but to 
enhance the happineſs of a married ſtate. 
With hours at command, he has leiſure 
for the tender offices of friendſhip, and 
the little, ortive playfulneſs of amuſing 


.the jaſmine ſurround his modeſt manſion, 
he dreads no unpropilious accident, that 
ſhall drag him from his retreat, and 

can 
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can tread, with the faithful partner of 
his cares, the lonely, “ ſilent haunts, 
which contemplation loves.“ He has 
time for ſuperintending the inſtruction of 
his children, and calling their latent 


powers into exerciſe and action. He has 


opportunity to realize the pictures of 2 


Milton, and watch the opening beauties 


of the paradiſe about him. 


Let me, however, be candid, and 


give you the poſiible reverſe of this piece. 
The church is in a very unhappy ſitua» 
tion. That education, which renders the 
eceleſiaſtick agreeable, - oſten ſharpens 
his -affliction. That refinement, which 
captivates the elegant and inexperienced, 
is the ſpear, which fetches drops of blood 
from, his heart. Frequently without an 
adequate proviſion, and incapable, by 
any ſecular employment, of improving his 
circumſtances, theſe apparent privileges 


are only his misfortune. , The nn 


which loves a woman, doubly mourn 
her allotment. That tenderneſs, which 
5 embraces 
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embraces children with ſuch affection, 


ſudaders at their proſpects. That inde- 


pendence, which reſults from liberal ſen- 
timents, ſtartles at the thought of poverty 
or diſtreſs; and that peace, which he has 


found in the abodes of altude, unfits 


him for the turbulunt agitations of the 
world. 


Many men, however, there are in this 


profeſlion, very amply provided for ; and, 


if one of theſe falls to your lot, with 
the habits and diſpoſitions that ſbould 
reſult from his character, I think you 
may form every rational hope of com- 
fort and enjoyment, Still, do not ſup- 
poſe me narrow or illiberal. There are, 
doubtleſs, numbers of worthy and amiable 
men in the other profeſſions; there are, 
as certainly, many worthleſs, immoral, 
and profligate perſons in the church, 
General rules admit of infinite excepti- 
ons. And as your heart is diſengaged, 


I meant only to ſtate the influence of 


different habits and employments on the 
mind, 
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mind, and the probability of their con- 
ducing to happineſs or miſery in this 
important connection. And I fill muſt 
urge, that if a clergyman be a bad huſ- 
bang, it is in defiance of the ſtrongeſt 
inducements to be otherwiſe, and of every 
diſpoſition, which his ftadies and his 
prayers ſhould have led him, either to 
cultivate in bimſ, or recommend to 


ethers. ting 


_LETTRRA XXXIX, 


* 
A vue country ſquire will be more 
attached to his dogs, his hunting 
parties, and horſes, than he could be 
to any wife in the world, The moſt 
lovely graces, the moſt exquiſite accom- 
pliſnments will make no impreſſion on 
bis debaſed and vitiated mind. He will 
not be able even to diſcover them. From 
bim, you mult expect none of the little, 
iT foathing 


J EG. arr ea Cas. . a. oem mui. c c She: 
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ſoothing attentions: He will ſhock your 
delicacy with a thouſand coarſeneſſes, 
without a /enfibility that he is doing 
wrong; and if you ſhould expoſtulate, 
he will place it only to the account of 
female prudery, conceit, or affectation. 
He will converſe with you chiefly on the 
deliciaus ſubjects of the battle or the 


chace; and he will occafanally introduce * 


you to the honour of an acquaintance 'with 
a number. of ignorant ill bred boors, - 

| who will eftcem you in exact proportion, 
as you want elegance of manner, ſenti= 
ment, or underſtanding! _ | 

| Young ladies never act ſo injudi- 


cioully, as when they ſacrifice themſelves - 


to ſtupid vulgarity. Their charms are 


never loft on men of ſenſe, delicacy, and 


politeneſs. By them their throne is 
eſtabliſhed. It is in beir hearts, that 
they have always a ſovereign and undiſ- 
puted ſway. = 
I have now given you my ſentiments. 
very freely concerning a great variety 


. 
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of characters. But, marry whom you 
will, one further leſſon is neceſſary to 
your happineſs, as well as that of the 
perfon, with whom you are connected 
and that ig—to conſider your home, as 
the chief ſcene of your en and you 
exertion. 
Though a woman, before this union, 

may be admired. for her accompliſh- 
ments of dancing,” dreſs, painting, ſing - 
ing, &c. yet, after it, we expect her 
character to diſplay ſomething more ſub- 
Nantial, To a man, who muſt ſpend his 
days in her company, all theſe little, ſu- 
perficial decorations will ſpeedily become 
inſipid and unimportant, Love miſt be 
preſerved by the qualities of the heart, 
and eſteem ſecured by the domeſtick 
virtues, © 

A man does not want to be — 
in this connection, or to poſſeſs a part- 
ner, who ſeeks the adyniration of cox- 
combs or beaus, He wants a perſon, 
on will kindly divide and alleviate his 

; cares, 


2 
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cares, and prudently arrange his houſe- 
hold concerns. He ſeeks not a coquette, 
2 faſhioniſt, a flirt, but a comfortable 
aſſiſtant, companion and friend. 

Let not a voman's fancy dream of 
perpetual admiration. Let it not be 
ſketching out endleſs mazes of pleaſure, 
The miſtreſs 'of a family has ceafed to 
be a girl. She can, 10 longer, be fri- 
volous or childiſh . with impunity. The 
angel. of courtſhip has ſunk into a 
woman; and that woman will be valued- 
principally as her fondneſs lies in retire- 
ment, and her pleaſures near the nurſery 
of her-children. © Nor are theſe pleaſures 
ſmall. - Whatever faſhion thinks, they 
have a ſecret reliſh, which the world on 
not give. | 

If men are expected to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſcience, valour, eloquence, 
or the arts, a woman's greateſt praiſe 
conſiſts in the order and - good government 
of her family. Nor is this beneath the 
dignity of any female in the world. 

: 3 Never 
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Never is ſhe greater than in ſuch conde- 
ſcenſion. It ſpoils no features. It places 
the very fineſt in the happieſt attitude, 
and in the moſt favourable light. . 
This exerciſe will be a ſovereign pre. 
ventative of the vapours ; and every fa- 
mily, without it, muſt be a ſcene of dif- 
order; a ſtate of anarchy, in which there 
is no head to govern, and all the members 
ſeem unwilling to obey. _ 
If we could ſee the inſide of forrs 
ealbienable houſes, what a proſpect would 
they preſent! The miſtreſs at a maſ- 
querade or an opera - ſervants, drunken, 
extravagant, criminal! Children, re- 
ceiving their very firſt impreſſions from 
their . oaths and curſes — here, meat 
periſhing, which might have fed: the 
hungry there, | garments mouldering, 
which would have clothed the naked 
in one place, filth and naſtineſs con- 
cealed - in another, valuable furniture 
toſſed about, without decency and without 
care No fortune . ſuch im- 
$4571 6 moderate 
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moderate expences. No comfort car 
conſiſt with ſo much diſorder. «© A good 
« woman looketh well ro the ways of her 
« houſehold, and all her family is clothed 
«© in ſcarlet.” 

A turn for diſſipation, in any woman, 
is unſeemly, but, in a married one, it is 
criminal in the extreme. If ſhe loves 
her children, what can ſoa mueh entertain 
her, as their lively prattle, as their inno- 
cent endearments, or unſolding their la- 
tent powers ? If ſhe loves her huſband; 
what other ſociety can be half fo ſooth- 
ing, or half ſo delightful ? 

The tour of a woman's gaiety ſhould 
terminate with marriage. From that 
moment, her purſuits ſhould be ſolid, 
and her pleaſures circumſcribed within 
the limits of her houſehold. So much as 


this, ſhe vowed at the altar : fo much 
her intereſts. and her happineſs require. 

A wife, who is always gadding 
about, virtually tells the world, that ſhe 
is unhappy in her connection; that her 

: vanity 


* 
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vanity is moſt immoderate, or her taſte 
moſt depraved. 


What ſtrips this union of its ſweeteſt 


pleaſures? What makes wives and huſ- 
bands fo indifferent to each other; Diſſi- 
pation. © 

They ſpend ſo little time together in 
private; and it is chiefly in ſelitude, that 
affection ſprings. TOY : 
If a man after the buſineſs and fatigues 
of the day, could return to#an houſe, 
where a wife was engaged in domeſtick 
cares, and an attention to his offspring, 
he muſt be a monſter of ſavageneſs and 
ſtupidity indeed, if he did not ſtrongly 


feel the influence of her virtues, and if 


they did not e e rapture to his 
ſoul. a 
What woman is moſt really admired in 
the world? The domeſtick. What woe 
man has all the ſuffrages of the ſenſible, 
and the good? The domeſtick. 
If 1 wiſhed a lady's picture to appear 
to advantage, it ſhould not be taken, 
| when 
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when ſhe was dreſſing for an aſſembly, 
a levee, or a birth night. She ſhould be 
holding; one lovely infant in her arms, and 
preſenting a moral page, for the inſtruc- . 
tion of -anotber.  _ 

Such-a painter moubles give us the fine 
object in the world, and wrap that world, 
libertines and ſtoicks, in one, general ah 
miration. 


3.4 E 4 TER XL, 


| A not at all furprized with the infoid 

life of the parties you mention. Their 
caſe is, by no means, uncommon. Nor 
would it have required any great pene- 
tration to have foretold the conſequences 
of ſo haſty a connection. 

The truth is, the gentleman was ſtrictly, 
in the language of the world, a Bean 
deſprit, that is, he dreſſed ſmartly, fre- 
quented (what is eſteemed) genteel com- 
Vol. II. mo pany, 


ſome fortune to ſupport. it. In propor- 
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pany, and publick places, drank, hunted, 
ran into the extremes of faſhion, and had 


tion as theſe little matters had engaged 
his mind, ſmall attention had, you may 
ſuppoſe, been paid to the formation of 
his heart or underſtanding. 

In this thoughtleſs period, jit ys 
' misfortune of this poor girl, with an ele- 
gant perſon and intereſting manner, to 
fall in his way. She was beautiful ; na- 
ture had deſigned her to pleaſe ; and, if 
ſhe had been connected with a ſenſible 


. man, might haye been moulded almoſt 
into any thing, that captivates in grace- 


fulneſs, or aſtoniſhas in underſtanding, 
Her- perſonal accompliſhmears ! inſpired 
this petit mailre with a fugitive paſſion; 
his fortune was competent; diſſimilariiy 
Lof taſtes, habits, or abilities, never was 
conſidered ; tender tales were ſwallowed 
by her artleſs innocence, and his addreſſes 
were accepted. After a very ſhort ac- 


quaintance, they are weary of each other, 
\ The 
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The force of beauty and of paſſion is ex- 
hauſted. He has not taſte enough for 
the delicacies of friendſhip, nor know- 
ledge to entertain a lonely hour with 
edifying converſation, but flies to the 
bottle and his mad companions, for 
pleaſures, which it is not in her power 
to beſtow; whilſt ſhe, poor creature 
has leiſure to brood over her imprudence 
and misfortunes in ſtill, domeſtick ſcenes, 


having learned, but alas! too late, that 


rational and durable enjoyment is only to 
be found with a perſon of m prin- 
ciple and underſtanding. - 

For my own part, I had never any 
idea, of ſuch early marriages, If this 
girl had ſeen the world, and a variety of 
characters, ſhe would not have ſubmitted 
to ſuch a connection; and if he had lived 
ſingle, till he had learned the extent of 
his own underſtanding, or the nature of 
his frivolous and criminal habits, he would 


never ho. ſuppoſed, that mere innocence 
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and -beauty would have fatisfied his Va- 
grant, and licentious wiſhes ! if 

| Beſides, what knowledge can a vin, 
at ber age, have of the government of 
a family, or the arrangement of domeſtic 
concerns? Servants will take advantage 
of her inexperience ; and ſhe muſt either 
be made a dupe to their artifices, or, from 
a narrow ſyſtem of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
ſhe will loſe their confidence, and become 
the object of their perſecutiun. 

Wich reſpect to the other: caſe, you 
mention with ſo much concern, it was 
egually probable. People may accuſtom 
themſelves to ſpeak lightly, of - religion, 
in order to be eſteemed. men of: ſpirit, 
and, in a thoughtleſs circle, paſs for very 
excellent companions. But, when a 
man has a family, ſuch a levity is infa» 
mous. If he #:lieves his own principles, 
he cannot fail to be miſerable; and 
he will find, that the fence, he wiſhes 
to break down, is that, which guards 
the chaſtity and affection of a wife ; the 

_ obedience, 
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obedience, morals, and attention of cbil- 
dren ; the reſpect, fidelity and principles 
of ſervants, and the whole of his affairs 
from ſinking into a terrible ruin and con- 

fuſion | 
| The general cauſe of ſuicide is a total 
want, or an unfortunate fuctuation of; 
principle. Without the comforts of reli- 
gion, what ſupport has any man to 
lean upon, in the day of trouble? If a 
perſori accuſtoms himſelf  to- ſceptical 
reaſonings, he believes, by degrees, that 
there may be no future torments for the 
wicked; and if he can once bring his 
mind to this unwarrantable | perſuaſion, 
he will be ready to lay violent hands 
upon himſelf, whenever his pride is hurt 
by any fanciful degradation, and he cannot, 
any longer, ſupport the conſequence, for 
which he has been nn Nee his 
fellow mortals. 
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LET TER 'XLI. 


- i 
: 


I writ now give you the deſcription 
of an happier marriage. I have been 
ſpending a fe days in a family, who 
have long lived in my eſteem, and of 
whom you have often heard me n in 
terms of veneration. 
My friefldſhip with Eugenio (bor fo 
I will call the gentleman,) was formed 
in thoſe early years, when unſuſpicious 
hearts vibrate to each other, without 
ceremony or reſerve. For his lady, fo 
ſoon as introduced to her, I felt a very 
«ffimilating partiality. We mingled ſouls 
at our firſt meeting, ahd they have, never 
ſince, diſcorded for a moment. ̃ 
Eugenio is a man of conſiderable 
learning, and ſtill greater taſte, In 
every thing, that relates to polite know-. 


ledge, he has not many- * in his 
age. 
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age. He is complete maſter of muſick, 
painting and poetry. In architecture, 
bis fkill-is very conſiderable. In all the 
phenomena of natural hiſtory, he is, pro- 
feſſedly, a connoiſſeur. The beſt writers 
of Greece and Rome lie, conſtantly, on 
his table, and amuſe many of his leiſure 
Nature has given to his amiable lady, 
2 ſuperior underſtanding, which has been 


improved by a good education, and po- 


liſhed by the beſt company in the king- 
dom. Her mother was one of thoſe 
rcommon women, who eſteemed it her 
higheſt dignity to be herſelf the nurſe 
and governeſs of her children, and taught 
them to mingle accompliſhments with 
knowledge, the ornamental 1 with | 
domeſtick aſſiduity. | 
I will leave 5% to judge, what muſt 
be the conſequences of ſuch an union. 
Think how Eugenio muſt have im- 
proved ſuch a woman ! Imagine how 
this lady muſt have 3/efed ſuch a man 
Dy In 
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In this family, I am quite in my ele. 
ment. I read, ſtroll, think, or amuſe 
myſelf without cenſure or reſtraint. 1 
feel a ſovereign pity for the world: of 
faſhion, and forget, chat there are any 
charms in ambition, or any forrows 1 in di 
appointment. 4 
Their fortune is juſt, what it - ould 
be, for ſolid contentment z--rbo- little to 
inſpire a fantaſtick emulation with the 
manners of the great world; too large to 
admit of embarraſſment or want. It is, 
in ſhort, neither more nor leſs, than 
L. looo per annum. Their family conſiſts 
of two fine boys, and one girl, Who ib 
half as amiable, n be 
Loviſa. 

Though the fabionable world: would 
think ſuch circumſtances narrow, yet 
that economy, which gan do every thing, 
has made them very comfortable, and 
their entire complacency in each other's 
company, rich indeed! They do not 
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didipate their fortune in expenſiye Jour- 
neys to, or by- reſidence in, che metro- 


polis, and are too happy in themſelves, 


to be frequently ſeen in . other places 


of diſſipation. an eus 
This, my dear d ee is the 108 
of lives. Aſter all our ambition, and all 
our ſtruggles, it is chiefly in the ſhade, 
that we muſt find contentment. The 
pleaſures iber are calm; Oey My plea- 
ſures of the heart. ds ie 
"= heir houſe. is ſituated, at _ miles 
diſtance. from a conſiderable town in 
the county of ——, upon an eminence, 
which commands a full view of the city, 


but has its aſpect to thoſe woods and | 
ſhades, with which its owners are; infl- 


nitely more converſant, than the more 


noiſy ſcenes of diſſipated life. Elegant, 


but not ſuperb, and ſpacious,. though 
plain, it expreſſes the cultivated taſte of N 
its inhabitants, and the. beſpable kind- 


böte, ee IR ini Entziſtie 
13 The Sh 
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The pleaſure grounds and gardens are 
in that unornamented ſtyle, which, to 
me, is always particularly pleaſing. Na- 
ture has not been wholly facrificed to 
art, nor wildneſs, to refinement. The 
| wilderneſs, here and there, preſents you 
with all its ſhaggy luxuriance, and ve- 
nerable glooms. Yon rove imboſomed 
in woods and thickets,” and are mingled, 
at a diſtance from every prying eye, 
in thoſe ſilent haunts of ſolitude, _—_ 
poetry has always decked with 
charms. Here the hand of the ak 
has formed a grotto, and art has not 
deſtroyed it; there an alcove, and the 
pruning knife has not officiouſly ſeparated 
the intwining branches. In one place, 
a little fountain murmurs, at its eaſe, 
and nothing has attempted to divert it 
from its original channel. In another, 
you have tufted beauties, a eaſcade, a 
lawn, an hill, or a valley, beautifully 
interſperſed, exactly as they were formed 
by the hand of nature, in one of thoſe 

1 more 
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more ſportive moments, when ſhe wiſhed 
to pleaſe. - 

Through the branches of a beauiiful 
hab wood, which lies before the 
houſe, you deſcry the glittering ſpire of 
the pariſh church, belonging to the vil- 
lage, of which Eugenio is the patron, 
and a very exemplary clergyman, the 
preſent incumbent. It is placed on a 
ing ground, as if continually aſpiring 
to that heaven, to which its excellent 
paſtor is always calling the affections of 
his people. It is built in that gothick 
ſtyle, which I, always, moſt approved 
in this ſacred kind of ſtructure, as beſt 
adapted to inſpire the mind with ſeriouſ- 
neſs and devotion. But it is not from 
the mere beauty of the place, or the de- 
liciouſneſs of its ſituation, that its envi- 
able owners derive their happineſs. They 
expect not from ſhrubs or bloſſoms, or 
the moſt enchanting ſcenery, the pleaſures, 
of the heart. They know, that the richeſt 
unn would ſoon fade upon the eye, 

1 6 if 
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if they did not derive- a freſh. and lively 
bloom from principle within. . 


In an age of levity, this We pair | 
are not aſhamed to be thought religious. 
They are perſuaded, that their-bleſlings 


could have no permanency or xeliſh, if 
unſanctified with the ſmile and protection 
of heaven. Their houſe is, in fact, a 


temple, where prayers and praiſes are, 


regularly, offered up, every night and 


morning, to the great Author and pre- 


ſerver of their lives. Every ſervant is 


required to attend the ſervice; and theß 


are all, occafionally, inſttucted in their 


duties 40 God and man. They have, 
likewiſe, each a little library of devo- 


tional tracts, which have been preſented 


to them by their generous ſuperiors. 


I had the curioſity, one day, to ex- 
amine the title pages, and found them, 
principally, to conſiſt of the Great Im- 
portance of a Religious Life ; Beveridge's 


Private Thoughts and Reſolutions; Tay» 
lor's * *. and Dying; Advice 
againſt 


"tf af 
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againſt ſwearing, drunkenneſs, profane- 
neſs, &. in little tracts from the So- 
ciety for promoting Chriſtian Know- 
ledge; Wilſon on the Sacrament; the 
Chriſtian Pattern; Henry's Pleaſantneſs 
of a Religious Liſe, cc. 
It would delight you to obſerve with | 
what a mixture of love and reverence, 
theſe ſervants approach their real bene- 
factors. Vou hear nothing, under this 
roof, of ; thoſe., feuds. and animoſities, 
which ſo much imbitter the happineſs 
of families. They live, as brethren 
together in unity. The only contention 
is, which ſhall be moſt ardent, aſſiduous 
and ot in | the perfortqance of their 
duty. | 
1 ae e Jady,). 5 he 
ſighteft indiſpolition, you might read it, 
without aſking a ſyllable, ia the anxious 
looks and geſtures of. all her attendants. 
She was lately confined with a ner- 
vous fever; and it would have aſtoniſhed 


you tn: ſee the unaffected grief and con - 
| cern, 
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cern, expreſſed in their looks. „ What 
« (ſaid they, ) will become of our excel- 

e lent maſter, if he ſhould loſe the moſt 

« amiable woman in the worldę DT 

The piety of theſe people 1 is the more 
engaging, becauſe it is always cheerful 
and ſerene, - It proceeds from reaſon, and 
it encourages no unnatural auſterity or 
gloom. It is mixed with ſentiment ſt 
is graced with knowledge, and guided 
by diſcretion, Who would not pique 
himſelf on a friendſhip with ſuch a fa- 
mily ? Who would not wiſh that friend- 
| thip to be eternal? 

When I have added you to the group, 

1 fancy myſelf in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
every thing, that mortality can give, 
and wiſh only the continuance of wk en- 

e 
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M people of fortune are un- 
comſortable in marriage, for want 
of employment, or of ſomething to give 
an intereſt to the, otherwiſe, infpid uni- 
formity of the fame excurſions, viſits, 
company, or entertainments, This is 
neverthe caſe within the walls of Eugenio. 
He is always introducing, from incidents, 
as they riſe, ſome uſeful and entertaining 
topicks of converſation. - A news-paper, . 
books, the garden, flowers, plants, 
ſhrubs, hiſtory, the azure vault of 
heaven, ftars, planets, or even a com- 
mon inſect, furniſh to this worthy family 
ample ſubjects for obſervation, ever edi- 


| fying, and ever new. His lady has taſte 


and information enough to enter into the 
ſpirit of all theſe deſcriptions; and the 
general ſcene is, not a little, enlivened BY 

the 
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the mode, in which they treat and edu- 
cate their children. 


My good friend is perſuaded, that 
publick education, as it is generally ma- 


naged, is more calculated. to teach lan- 


guages and ſcience, than to inculcate 
principles or morals; and, therefore, keeps 
his ſons at home, till they have acquired 
a ſufficient ſtock of virtue to ſerve them 
as an antidote againſt the dangers of the 
world. They have, however, their 
regular ſchool hours and exerciſes, which 
are obſerved with the moſt undeviating 
punctuality. The older of the boys has 
made a conſiderable proficiency in the 
Latin language. He has abridged the 


Engliſh and the Roman hiſtories, and 


is completely verſed in heathen mytho- 
logy. But, above - all, he is inſtructed 
in the fundamentals of religion, and of 
his duty to God and man. The ſcrip- 
' tures make a part of his daily reading; 


and the ſenſible parent embelliſhes them 


with ſuch a number of ſtriking gbſer- 
1 | vations, 
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vations, as greatly intereſt the curigſty, 
and fix che | attention on his eur 
pupil. " 
E With Rollos „ Belles Lettres and the 
Abbe Millot's Elementes- ſur I biftoire, he 
is perfectly acquainted, . The latter he 
is abridging ; and Telemachus is warmly 
preſſed on his attention, as containing 
thoſe immortal leſſons of virtue, which 
alone can dignify _ ene or 1 4 
tion. 5 
Eugenio has vita at way Fey * 
throwing ſelect parts of Seneca, Marcus 
Antoninus, and the Memorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, into an Engliſn dreſs, for the 
advantage of his little family. He has 
ſelected a ſyſtem of Ethicks, and almoſt 
of Divinity, from the entertaining workes 
of Addiſon, Johnſon, The World, &c; 
and the arrangement is ſo excellent, that 
it ought to be made n for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 
The firſt adit, that. I en under 
his is happy roof, I was awakened from my 
ſlumbers 
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4p gumbers by the ſoft, harmonious voice 


of Miſs ——, who was chanting, to the 
harpſicord, an early hymn of gratitude 
and devotion to her merciful Creator, It 
was taken from the SpeCtator. . 
When all thy mercies, Om God, | 
My riſing ſoul furveys; Fu 


Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt / 
In wonder, love and praiſe. 


The whole reminded me of the worlds 
of an ingenious poet: 
Tentends entore ſa volx, ce language enchanteur, 

Et ces ſons ſouverains de 1'oreille et du cœur. ie 
Her voice, th” enchanting language, fill I hear, 
Thoſe ſovereign accents of the heart, and ear. 


This is her conſtant practice, every 
morning, at fix o'clock ; and it has the 
happieſt effect on her temper and ſpirits, 
for the reſt of the. day. It ſooths the 
ſoul to harmony, and cheriſhes all the 
gentler emotions. 

Immediately after this was niſhed, 
the lovely girl took a walk into the gar- 
den, as ſhe regularly does, when the 

| weather 


. A 
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weather will permit, to obſerve the gra- 
dual progreſs, health and vegetation of 


| her plants and flowers. I requeſted the 


honour of attending her, and was amazed, 
young as ſhe is, with her knowledge of 
natural hiſtory, and with the judicious 
remarks ſhe made on the power and good- 
neſs, on the wiſdom and contrivance of 
the magnificent Creator, 

Before breakfaſt, Maria (their mother,) 
hears all the children together read the 
pſalms and leſſons for the day. To this 
pious exerciſe I was not invited; but 1 
doubt not, it was a ſpecimen of female 
eloquence, deſcanting on the vanity of 
every thing, but devotion, and glancing 
at the dangers and temptations of the 
world. 

The employment of this good family 
is as ſtrict, as uſual, and not * pleaſin z, 
even upon Sundays. 

The fr exerciſe of this day, ver 
the accuſtomed hymn of praiſe to their 
Creator, is to abridge a few pages of 

Wilſon's 
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Wilſon's Indian Inſtructed, or of Secker's 


Lectures on the Catechiſm,” After the 


ſervice, all the children give in, to the 
beſt of their power, an account of the 
ſermon, which they have heard. The 
compariſon of their different merits is 
pleaſing, and the very . excites emu · 
lation. 

When this is Gnithed, their father in- 
ſtruts them with a ſhort comment on the 
leſſons for the day. One happened to 
be the hiſtory of Dives and Lazarus, 
Very few have greater powers of the 
pathetick, than my friend. He brought 
them all to tears with dwelling on the 
pitiable circumſtances of the beggar, and 
poured this leſſon into'their /oftened minds, 
that riches are apt to harden the heart, 
and have no real dignity or uſe, but as 
employed in acts of mercy to our neigb- 
Tour. He gave, to the parable at large, 
a new and ſingular aſpect. He obſerved, 
that * had led Dives to unbelief, 
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and that unbelief 1 n him into 
hell. 4 


On another de he dwelt on ls 


ſcriptural hiſtory - of Haman. In him, 
he expatiated on the uncertainty and 
fickleneſs of all outward greatneſs, and 
the inſufficiency of honours, | ſtations, 
popularity, to confer any real happineſs 
on a mind, that had not ſubmitted to 
internal eee! 11 the diſci your on 


religion. 


« What a trifle (faid be) ee this 
great man's enjoyment ! Becauſe poor 
Mordecai would not bow to his pomp, 
his honours loſt» their flavour, and his 
dignities their charm; his ſleep went 


from him, and he reſuſed to be com- 


forted. If his paſſions had been ſub- 
dued, and his ſoul regenerated with divine 
grace, he would have been contented 
in the loweſt obſcurity. A cottage would 
have given him more ſatisfaction than 
this bees, * ed have . irra- 
| | _ + | diated 
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diated with hope, and it would: have 
ſmiled with divine conſolations.“ 


Eugenio is conſtant at church, and his 
deportment there is an excellent pattern 
to all his dependents. His features are 
marked with a :ferious  fervour, and 2 
cheerful dignity, when he is humbly pre- 
n e e DR the Author of 
his being. 
You would be charmed to ſee how 
the honeſt peaſants dwell on his looks! 
what culogies are expreſſed © in every 
countenance 4 What fervent bleſſings are 
poured forth, when he ſtops to inquire 
about their families and concerns; and 
what earneſt wiſhes, that his manſion, may 
long retains him for its owner, and that 
his countenance amongſt them 1 Ye 
lafting as their days! . 

Not behind him in e the milde 
virtues, his conſort loots up to him, 
with a conſcious inferiority, as the pride 
of her heart. Blended with more , 
her pity” is, if poſſible, ſtill more en- 


aging: 
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perſonal” conſequence, and to be wholly 


| abſorbed in the ſuperior luſtre of his cha- 


racter and virtues. She receives the 
prayers and bleffings of their tenants, as 
if only due to the man of her affections; 

and, though the zeal of the populace 
would convey her, in their arms, yet, 
when Eugenio offers his hand to lift her 
into the carriage, her eyes ſparkle with 
peculiar cheerfulneſs, and ftrongly ex- 
preſs both her love and gratitude to her 


protector and her friend. 


It is no wonder that they are ſo much 
admited; No wonder that every tongue 
loads them with bleſſings. This is but 
the ſpeculative part of their piety; the 
practical is more uſeful and more enga- 
ging. They love their God; they love 
their Redeemer, and for his ſake, they 
go about doing good. Not a tenant ex- 
periences an uncomfortable year, but he 


2 a conſiderable abatement in his + 


Not a 3 is injured in all the 
neighbourhood, 
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neighbourhood, but his * is pleaded, 
and his wrongs are redreſſed. Not an 
old man exiſts, but he has ſomething, by 
way of penſion, from this virtuous family, 
to eaſe his infirmities, and pillow his de- 
clining age. Not a. great man endeavours 
to take advantage of a leſſer, but my 
friend, who is an excellent lawyer, under- 
takes the buſineſs, and expoſes the op- 
preſſor to his merited contempft. 
Every hour, that Maria can ſpare 
from her particular domeſtick employ- 
ments, is ſpent in making garments, pro- 
viding cordials, phyſick, and accommo- 
dations, for the naked, the ſick and in- 
digent of her village; and there are 
times of the day, in which you would 
conchide, , from che vaſt concourſe. of 
people, that their houſe was a profeſſed 

aſylum for poverty and diſtreſs. 
But now comes out the great ferret. of 
their happingſs : 7185 Alas!” {aid this good 
man to me, one night, after ſupper, 
when. he was reviewing. the actions of 
. pet: the 
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the day, © your obliging partiality thinks 
« me happy, and ſo indeed I am. In 
« the tenderneſs, friendſhip, fidelity and 
4 diſcretion of my Maria, I have more 
te than the treaſures even of a world. 
« But this ſweet abode would ſoon ceaſe 
| « to pleaſe, and the lovely woman loſe 


ere not both animated with chriſtian 
. Wl «© ſentiments, and if we did not contrive 
do relieve the /amengs and to dignify 
te the /ittleneſs of life by the activities 
@ of virtue. That divine philanthropy, 
„which is the effence of religion, is 
« the. ſource of our pleaſures. And, 
e when I drop into the grave, I ſhall 
e have but one ſingle wiſh, that this 
« amiable guide may be ſpared to my 
« offspring, and that the poor may pro- 
e nounce a laſt panegyrick on me, with 


« {ſelfiſh and how cruel is the defire ! 
What would become of the, then, 
© lonely and diſconſolate Maria? Alas! 

Vor. II. M « continually 


« the greater part of her charms, if we | 


e their prayers and tears. But how ver 
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« continually together in this retirement, 


« continually endeared by growing acts 


cc of tenderneſs, you cannot think how 
« very much our hearts are united! 


« But this is the condition of all human 


« happineſs. The tendereſt love muſt 


« feel the bittereſt pangs from a ſepa- 
ec ration. It is the decree of infinite 
cc wiſdom, that this world | ſhould have 
no unmixed ſatisfaction, to put us on 
ce earneſtly | ſeeking it in one, which is 
te unfading and eternal.” 


Theſe are the ſentiments of as fine a 2 
gentleman, as the age can boaſt; of one, 


who would do honour to the politeſt 
circles, and has power to charm the 


moſt improved underſtandings. But that - 


gentleman is a chriſtian. He has learned 
to ſacrifice all glitter and accompliſh- 
ments at the banners of the croſs. And 
this has made him ſo charitable a land- 
lord, fo active a patron, ſo tender an 
| huſband, ſo agreeable a companion, 10 
Indolgent a parent, and fo valuable a 

__ 
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fiend: Read this, ye conceited coxcombe, 
who fancy that the character of gentleman 
conſiſts in levity or wickedneſs, * bluſh 


at your miſtake ! 


— 


LETTER XIII. 


] CANNOT fully ſatisfy your inquiry. 


So far, however, as ſcripture and rea- 


fon will be our guides, I will endea- 


vour to accompany you into the 2 
ſpeculation. 
To you, who have buried fo. many 


dear and amiable friends, and had ſo 
Hort an enjoyment of them here, it is 
natural to inquire, what you may fee, 
or know of them hereafter ; whether you 
ſhall be able to recognize departed, ſpirits- 


after death, and wherein the Joys 5 
heaven will conſiſt. | 

Ic is plain from ſacred writ, that « our 
preſent, earthly, will be changed into 


[ 


M 2 glorious, 
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glorious, bodies, and our fouls, a8 it 
were, ſublimed or re-modified, as neceſ. 
fary to the enjoyment of future bliſs, 
whatever it may be. Whilſt therefore 
we are, in part, compoſed of matter, it 
is impoſſible that we ſhould have a full 
conception, or that any adequate repre- 
ſentation can be conveyed to us in words, 
of the real nature and eſſence of ſuch 
pleaſures, as in fact, are only adapted 
to minds of a much ſuperior texture, and 
bodies of a more celeſtial and divine 
organization. Thus the ſcriptural images 
« of thrones, ſceptres, kingdoms, of 
4 ſhining as the ſtars of the firmament, 
ce of being clothed in white robes, and 
« having palms in ouf hands, of feeding 
« in green paſtures, and being led be- 
« fide living fountains of waters,” are 
not to be underſtood, as conſtituting 
any thing of the real quality of future 
_ happineſs, but as imperfectiy ſhadowing 
forth, by the analogy of ſenſible objects, 
Joys, which, both in their zature and 


degree, 
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degree, are wholly raiſed above our preſent 
comprehenſion. | 

So ſtrong and literally juſt is that 
paſſage; © Eye has not ſeen nor ear 
< heard, neither has it entered into the 
ce heart of man to conceive the things, 
* which God has prepared for n that 
ce love him.” 

The ſame idea is, in ſome Apes; 
intended by St. Paul, when he ſays, 
that, © when carried up into the third 
* heaven, he heard things, which it was 
« ijmpoſſible for man to utter :” he had, 
it ſhould ſeem, the idea of them, but 
could not convey it, in human words, to 
the human underſtanding. It is ſufficient 
for us to know, that theſe delights will 
be of a ſpiritual nature, proceeding from 
the ſupreme, all- perfect ſpirit, and adapted 
to the fulleſt capacities of thoſe, he has 
been pleaſed to glorify ; that they will 
be exquiſite, as unbounded power and 
wiſdom and goodneſs can beſtow, and 

= M 3 laſting. 
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laſting, as the days of that eternal hea- 
ven, in which they ſpring. _- 
That we ſhall be able to recaghize A 
Fpirits, and amongſt others, thoſe of our 
neareſt intimates after death, is probable 
from the very nature of the ſoul, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed to loſe its conſciouſneſs 
or recollefion, whilſt the body is ſleeping 
in the duſt of che carth——from the 
poſſibility, that an exquiſite part of 
future happineſs will ariſe from review- 
ing, along with preſent friends, the trials, 
temptations, and ſorrows, which we 
overcame, along with them, upon earth 
——and, more eſpecially, from the at- 
tributes of God, which ſeem pledged.to. 
convince us by, (as it were,) ocular de- 
monſtration, that thoſe, who, we are 
well aſſured, ſuffered undeſervedly, in 
various methods here, are rewarded 
hereafter, and that ſome guilty perſons, ' 
who wanted no proſperities in his world, 
experience all the horrours of another. 
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To this doctrine, there is bis 'one 
weak, and ill-founded - objeftion ; that 
witneſſing the miſery of friends, if they 
dicd in a finful ſtate, muſt be a dread- 
ful abatement of our own felicity; That 
is impoſſible. The affection betwixt re- 
latives here was implanted only for tem- 
porary purpoſes, and will, in ſome caſes, 
ceaſe after death. The only attachment, 
then, will be, (as the only rational one, 
always was,) to ſouls, that affimilate in 
real wiſdom, purity and goodneſs. We 
_ ſhall love, in our degree, even as God 
loveth, not with the weakne!s of paſſion . 
or inſtin&, but the unchangeable ſubli- 
mity of order. They, that do the 
« will of our Father in heaven, will be 
« our fathers and brethren, our fiſters 
« and mothers,” 
.How glorious and inexhauſtible a 
ſource of happineſs does ſuch a proſpect 
open to the mind! With what rapture 
will a tender mother, who leſt a number 
of children behind her, with a thouſand, 
M4 axxious 
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anxious apprehenſions for their fafety, 
meet them in heaven, where their inno- 
cence 1s crowned, their trials are finiſhed, 
and their eternal happineſs ſecured! 
With what dutiful tranſports will children 
embrace the religious parent, to whoſe 
counſels, under Providence, they owe, 
conſiderably, their preſent glorification ! 
And what delight muſt it give both par- 
ties to reflect, that death can, no more, 
divorce them from each other, nor a 
grain of ſorrow poiſon their cup of bliſs ! 
Affectionate brothers and ſiſters, #unavoid- 
ably ſevered. bere, by various, import- 
ant exigencies, with what ardour will 
they rene their natural connection, and 
reciprocate each other's joys! Not a fear 
to riſe upon their future proſpects, not 
a cloud to darken the celeſtial ſky ! _ 
- Another delightful idea of heaven is, 
that it will bring to maturity all thoſe 
amiable inſtincts, which were planted 
in us by the Deity, whilſt we were on 
earth, but from a multitude of obſtacles, 
or 
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or the ſhortneſs of life, could not attain 
their perfection. | 
Our ſtrong th irſt for happineſs, it is, 
on all hands, allowed, that was only 
mocked in a world of ſhadows, will be 


fully gratified in one of glory. It will, 
probably, be ſo with our paſſion for 
knowledge friendſhip—ſociety—which,. 
when properly directed, are equally vir- 
tuous and uſeful propenſities, and, there- 


fore, alike, proceed from the Author of 


every perfect gift. 
How eagerly do ſome men thirſt after 


knowledge, but how much are they re- 
tarded in- the purſuit; by Ihe imper- 
fection of their preſent organs, the 
weakneſs of their bodily frame, by the 
long, loſt ſpace of childhood and old 


ance, and other opportunities, or by the 
tranſitorineſs of life itſelf !——or when 
all human advantages center in one, 
privileged man, enlightened as he may 
ſeem, what is his wiſdom, but compara- 


M5 tive 
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age, by the want of books, acquaint- 
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tive folly? When contraſted with the 


immenſity of ſcience, and the inexhauſti - 
ble wonders of creation, what does it 


42 


reſemble, but a grain, an atom, a drop 


of water, or a particle of ſand on the ſea 
ſhore ? Here we ſee but through © a 
glaſs darkly.” A Newton and a Locke, 


after all their improvements, felt and 


confeſſed this poverty of ſoul. | 
But how ſublime will be the pleaſures 
of this intercourſe in heaven, when the 
greateſt : men, that have ever lived, are 
all collected together from all quarters of 
the world! When there are no little 
envies, jealouſies, intereſts or bigotries 


to interrupt their mutual concord and 


improvements! nor any languor, fa- 
tigue or diſeaſe in the renovated frame 
When the Almighty ſhall have unlocked 
all the treaſures of his wiſdom, all the 
ſecrets of his government, and the won- 
ders of his grace! When the ſoul ſhall 
have received ſuch freſh and ſuperior 


inlets of „ and “ we ſhall 


know, 
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Ab even as we are Kbown Ne 
wonderous page of nature will then be 
plain. The bock of Providence will 
open, in the moſt legible characters, 
on the enlarged mind. That myſtery 
of redemption, into which the very an- 
gels have been deſirous to look, will be 
unfolded, in all its abyſſes; and the con- 
fequence of ſuch diſcoveries muſt be an 
inexpreſſible fenfation of love, aſtoniſh- 
ment and rapture. © We hall not ceaſe, 
e day or night, to worſhip him, that 
c ſitteth on the throne; and the Lamb, 
« that kas-waſhed.us. fm our nm 4 
on blood.” 
The caſe, in all probability will be 
the ſame with friendſhip. Friendſhip, 
balm. of this uneaſy ſtate l inſpirer of 
virtuous thoughts and counſels | medi- 
cine of life ! ſtill chequered, ſtill imper- 
fect upon earth, mixed with: caprice, with 
paſſion, with inſincerity, and often chilled 
by death, (thouſands of - congenial ſouls 
prevented by ſeas, mountains, reſerve of 
M 6 ay 
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ſex, bigotries of religion, peculiarities 
of education, from ever uniting,) this 
friendſhip ſhall, zbere, have all its fulleſt 

poignancy, and flouriſh in immortal 
bloom! The amiable of all ages and 
nations ſhall be aſſembled together, frail. 
"ties and death, and the poſſibility of ſepa- 
ration, wholly done away! 

Think only of the expanſion and lux- 
ury the mind enjoys from unboſoming 
its pleaſures or ſorrows to a perſon upon 
earth, from the ſocial glow and confi- 

dential converſation! and imagine, for 
a moment, what this privilege muſt be, 
where all around us are friends where 
friends are angels—and angels are con- 
tinually imbibing freſh ſtreams of know- 
ledge, of purity and Graves inthe preſence 

of their God 
Our cia! inſtinct likewiſe, vill | 
doubtleſs, have a fimilar gratification. 
People are drawn together into ſocieties 
on ad, by a ſimilarity of taſtes, pur- 
ſuits, habits and improvements. The 
| principle 
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principle is natural, and has many lan- 
dable effects; and, from the nature of 
the human ſoul, which will, probably, 
be going through ſucceſſive ſtages of 
improvement to all eternity, may be 
ſuppoſed likely to continue in a glorified 
ſtate. Thus, though holineſs and purity 
be the alone medium of admiſion into 
theſe bleſſed manſions, yet ſocieties may 
be formed of people of ſimilar improve- 
ments and congenial taſtes; of holy 
philoſophers, (ſuppoſe,) naturaliſts, di- 
vines, doubly endeared by this reſem- 
blance, and carrying their various re- 
ſearches to perfection, in a world, where 
knowledge is totally unobſtructed, and 
in the preſence of him, from whom all 
wiſdom and all goodneſs flows. Whilſt 
the different manſions of heaven may 
reſemble, on this principle, the ſcattered 
groups of ſtars in the firmament, and 
adminifter that charming and exquiſite 
variety, which ſeems to be the wonder- 
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ful plan of Providence t ee the wy | 


creation. 1 


Thus much, at leaſt, may be fairly in- 
ed, that the intellectual improvements, 
we have made bere, will not periſh in the 
grave. We ſhall, doubtleſs, in this re- 
ſpect, riſe with the ſame views and habits 
of thinking, with which we died. How 
much men at preſent, differ, from this 
cauſe alone, ſo that the aft, and the mo 
enlightened, almoſt appear creatures of 
another ſpecies, needs not be obſerved, 
And, though a Boyle or a Bacon, would 
from an union in goodneſs only, be happy in 
the converſation of the moſt illiterate ſaint, 
yet, on all principles of analogy, it may, 
reaſonably, be preſumed, that their bliſs 
could not fail to be infinitely heightened 
by the ſociety of thoſe, who, like them, 
had ſpent a whole life in laudable inveſti- 
gations. , | 
But the grand idea i is, that the * anc 
1 AM will be preſent!” He, who is the 
ſource of all perfection and bleſſings ! He, 

who 
$- 
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who can open, in the mind, innumerable 
avenues of ” inconceivable, enjoyment to— » | 
Whoſe whole creation is but a ray, 'Y 
emaning from the plenitude of his hap- | 
pineſs and glory, and who will certainly | 
give his children all, that their enlarged 
faculties can admit, of * and frui- 
tion. 
Here we are nl mids with 
the appearance of happineſs, which, on 
trial, is always found checkered with ill. 
Here the ſweeteſt odour has attendant 
briars; the moſt delicious landſcape 
has its ſhade 3 the moſt, apparently, fi- 
niſhed enjoyment, its alloy. Even the = 
ſweet, engaging child and friend, dear to | 
us, as our own ſouls, bring inſeparable 
anxieties, and a thouſand unquiet appre- 
henſions for their health, their innocence 
and peace. Every enviable acquiſition is 
followed with its trouble; every acceſ- 
ſion of fortune or intereſt, with its cares; 
and, in the height of ſeeming, worldly 
bliſs, trouble, ſtill, will find, through vari- 
= Ous 
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ous chinks, its moments of admiſſion. 
But, in heaven, all will be unmixed, all 

will be perfect; all will be ſerene! | 
Such is my private opinion of heaven. 
Such is the paradiſe of my imagination. 
If icbe innocent? I have a right to indulge 
it; if you think it vifonary, you are at 
| liberty to reſect it. If it be an error, it 
is, at leaſt, a pleaſing one; and, if it 
ferves to comfort life, or excite us to an 
laudable improvements, it has its uſes in 
ſociety, and muſt, en , prone " 
the glory of God. 

I hope it-is true, becauſe time; which 
diſſolves all earthly things, is ever on 
the wing, and I wiſh to have my inti- 
macy with you,, ane FHN im- 
mortality. 


* 
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LETTER XLIV. 


1 AM truly concerned for your indiſ- 

poſition. Your nerves are relaxed, 
and your ſpirits cannot fail to be affected 
in proportion, The complaints of this 
age, principally, arife from inactivity and 
over-indulgence. We thwart nature, in 


a thouſand inſtances, and, in as n 


ſhe retaliates the offence. - 
We almoſt diſſolve in hot, commons 


rooms, inſtead of continually expoſing 


our bodies to the open air. We go to 
ſleep, when we ſhould be riſing. - We 


invent ar/ificial methods of provoking an 
appetite, which can only be excited, in a 


proper manner, by labour and applica- 
tion. And faF#iios amuſements are 
vainly bidden to create thoſe ſpirits, 
which ſhould ariſe from exerciſe and air. 
This may anſwer a temporary purpoſe, 
but, in the end, it would deſtroy the. 
firmeſt 
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firmeſt conſtitution. It is, in fact, un- 
dermining the very ground, upon which 
we ſtand, "and digging a premature grave 


under our feet. 


To me, who follow nature, nd am 
only a ſpectator of the buſtling ſcenes 
around me, theſe things appear to have 
ſerious conſequences. When I look at 
fine, enervated ladies, I tremble, by a 
fort of involuntary * og the ning 
generation. a 

What a vigilant, h Rematick care did 
the ancient legiſlators beſtow upon this 
ſex! To give them an healthy, vigorous 
conſtitution, and to conſult, in particular 


Aituatiaus, their eaſe and cheerfulneſs, was 


an object not beneath the attention of 


' thoſe. heroes, who, by their valour and 


their talents, governed the world. 

If you intend to have any. comfort 
yourſelf, or be of any ſolid uſefulneſs to 
others, you muſt be careful of your 
health, Itis a pin that requires con- 

| | _ 
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tinual nurſing, and without the greateſt 
— will gradually die. 

Lou muſt not diſſolve on downy pil- 
7. 2 till your frame is almoſt thrown 
into convulſions, You ſhould riſe with 
the dawn, and exerciſe gently in the open 
air, particularly, on horſe-back. A lit- 
tle cheerful company will amuſe, and 
keep your mind, from preying too much 
upon itſelf. Too much, on the other 
hand, will oppreſs your ſpirits, and aggra- 
vate your complaints. 3 
Above all, if you with a ein! of 
your preſent indiſpoſition, you muſt cau- 
tiouſly abſtain from tea, particularly in 
mornings. However agreeable this be- 
verage may be, it is, doubtleſs, the ſource 
of weak nerves, hyſterical and hy pochon- 
driack affections, and of half thoſe dread- 
ful, paralytick ſymptoms, which have lately 
become ſo general and alarming. 

. Inſtead of languiſbing in elegant rooms, 
you ſhould frequently be ſtrolling into the 
fields or garden, if you would avoid the 
bitter 
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bitter draught of an apothecary, or inno- 
cently rob the phyſician of his fee, Your 
diet ſhould be ſimple and moderate, con- 
fined to one diſh, and that rather animal, 
than vegetable. You ſhould eat ſparingly, 
but ien, and © uſe a little wine for your 
e ſtomach's ſake, and your, often, infir- 


ic mities.” The town has, doubtleſs, 


contributed to your diſorder. When you 


return into the country, its pure air, F - 


truſt, and tranquil ſcenes will conſiderably 
reſtore you. Nature never intended ſuch 
multitudes of people to. be crowded toge- 
ther, and breathe the infinite, noxious 
effluvia of great cities. They are, in fact, 
the graves of mankind. We may exiſt 
in them for a time; but it is only in the 
country, that health has any thing of its 
natural vigour, or life, of its enjoyment. 
Do not tamper with your conſtitution. 
The whole power of medicine, in your 
caſe, does not afford the ſhadow of relief. 
Diſorders of this kind baffle all the pene- 
tration of the medical fraternity. When 
| "_ they. 
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they pronounce our caſe nervous, it is only 
ſaying, in ſo many words, that they can- 
not give us any adequate aſſiſtance. 
The very nature, form, or texture of 
the nerves are, to this day, by no means, 
clearly aſcertained, or fully underſtood. 
Perhaps, they ' compoſe that ſubtil and 
amazing union of body and foul, of mat- 
ter and ſpirit, which eludes all inquiry. 
When they are diſordered, I know no 
method, but to avoid all extremes, to 
fly into the country and keep the mind, if 
Poſſible, eaſy and ſerene. 


LETTER XLV. 


1˙ F 1 had the opportunity, it. would give 
mee great pleaſure to be of your party. 
to Bath. But indeed 1 am quite fixed 
and ftationary here; unable to move, or 
viſit even my neareſt friends. . Every day 
brings, along with it, a train of engage- 
ments ; and almoſt every hour, ſubſtantial 
duties, that cannot be omitted, 


Nature, 


__ 
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Nature, at times, is diſpoſed to re- 
pine, and think ſuch confinement an into- 
lerable hardſhip, till I begin to reflect, that 
all durable pleaſure is derived from em- 
| ployment, and that the only, real dignity 

| of life conſiſts in doing good. ? 
| They, who are continually in motion, and 
| varying the ſcene, are not, that I can diſ- 
cover, more ſatisfied than myſelf. They 
carry their private burdens, along with 
them, over hills and mountains; and, 
when they have exhauſted the whole cir- 
cle of pleaſures, ſtill there is a great void 
in the ſoul. T% 
I was once, for five weeks, at Bath, 
and recolle& it with a mixture of gra- 
titude and pleaſure. It was, particularly, 
ſerviceable to my healch ; and, on the 
whole, made impreſſions on my mind, 
that will never be eraſed. 
The very ride to this place will amaz- 
ingly revive you. Worceſterſhire, at this 
ſeaſon of the year, is one grand magni- 

1 ficent garden, whoſe air is perfume, whoſe 

l ſcenery 
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eeetp 1 is bloſſoms, and whoſe walls are 
the ſpacious canopy of heaven. If you 
make Briſtol in your way, I dare pro- 
miſe, that your curioſity will be amply 
gratified by a ſight of that ancient and 
extenſive city. Though the place, in 
1:/elf, is low and dirty, yet the adjacent 

country 1s, perhaps, the moſt pictureſque 
and beautiful in Britain. Clifton Hill 
is deliciouſly romantick ; on one ſide, 

commanding a full proſpe& of the city, 
and looking, on rhe other, towards that 
magnificent ocean, which brings the inha- 
| birants, all their merchandize and riches. 
At the foot of this eminence, you will 
deſcry the medicinal ſprings of the hot 
wells, ſo celebrated for their efficacy in 
conſumptive caſes. Here you will be 
ſhocked with a number of walking fele- 
letons, who are yellow with ſickneſs, dying 
of conſumptions, and breathing, in their 
fighs, the emptineſs and vanity of all 
human things. Thus is no human plea- 
ſure to be unmixed; and thus are thorns 
to be intwined with the roſe. 


King's 
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King's Weſton Hill, in the environs 
of this place, has lately been celebrated 
by a poet. But the copy comes not up 
to the original. Nature has painted 
better, than the bard. It is viſited by all 

ſtrangers, not only for its own, magnifi- 
dent beauties, and wonderful ſcenery, but 
as an opportunity of beholding' the ſea, 
which here opens, all at once, in a grand 
and unexpected expanſion, on the aſto- © 
niſhed eye. If you are fortunate enough 
to have a fine day, you cannot behold a 
more ſublime or ftriking curioſity, 
When you arrive at your journey 5 
end, every thing will delight you- Re- 
. gular ſtreets, magnificent buildings, fump= # 
tuous, publick rooms, delightful proſ- 
pects, walks, hills, vallies, fountains, gar- 
dens, company, amuſements all will 
proclaim, that you are at. Bath. You 
will feel, that this is the paradiſe of Bri- 
j tainz and that the goddeſs of health has 
BH here, more particularly, fixed her abode. . 
q The mind, it is true, carries its ſecret bur- 
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dens with it, into every ſituation ; but 1 
know no place more calculated to efface 
melancholy impreſſions, or do away the 
bad effects of over-exertion. The wa- 
ters are a wonderful cordial to the ſto- 
mach, and a powerful remoyer of that 
indigeſtion, which, to the ſtudious and the 
fair of ſadentary lives, is become ſo very 
general a complaint; and the mind, inſen- 
fibly, loſes its Retle, fancifa burdens in the 
general gaiety and! ſprightlineſs of the 
ſcene.” There are, it muſt be confeſſed, 
many irvatids ; but there are, likewiſe, 
multitudes of young people of both ſexes, 
whoſe manners are very highly cNSAgiNg, 
and whoſe faces wear perpetual ſmile, * 
The amuſements, to which you are ad. 
mitted at a very moderate expence, are 
conducted with the ſtricteſt order and de- 
corum; and in the charms and ſplendour 
of a ball, as it is managed here, one would 
be led to fancy, that life was whelly com- 
poſed” of pleaſure, if it did not occur, 
that all this brilliant throng have their 
Vol. II. N private 
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private vexations, and the ben its own 
bitterneſs within. _ 

The Abbey church 8 me 5 
than almoſt any ſacred edifice I have ſeen 
in the kingdom. It has not the gran- 
deur and magnificence of ſome others, but 
it is more calculated for uſe, and yields 
to none, in elegance and neatneſs. 

Lady Hs chapel is viſited by all 

ſtrangers, as an elegant curioſity of the 
ſolemn) kind, more, perhaps, from the 
melody and ſweetneſs of the ſinging, than 
motives of devotion. The good woman, 
probably, founded it in this boſom of plea- 
ſure, with a view of calling ſinners of di. 
tinttian to repentance, Her intention was 
amiable ; and her, piety, though grounded 
on the narrow and intolerant principles of 
Calvin, is entitled to reſpe&t. When 
people openly give their money, zeal, ta - 
lents and labour to am cauſe, we may 
truſt their /incerity. Nor ſhould criticiſm 
expoſe the little, involuntary errors of 
thoſe, who ſcrupulouſly act upto the dic - 

8 tates 


tates of their conſcience, and have, thus 
* licerally, © left all and followed Chriſt.” 
Lady H=——; it is ſaid, has much in- 
jured her prĩvate fortune by her religious 
generoſity; in building chapels, ſupport- 
porting preachers, and many other pub- 
lick, and private donations. Prudence, 
ſurely, did not warrant ſo extravagant a 
acrifice. But it is not neceſſary to ex- 
poſe a conduct, which ſo few will ever be 
diſpoſed to imitare. Over-righteouſneſs, is 
not by any means, the lin of this age. 

I was indeed, not a little diſguſted with 
the preacher. of the evening, on which 1 
happened to be at her ladyſhip's chapel. 
His diſcourſe was a violent, inflammatory 
harangue without elegance, reaſoning or 
connection; and: conſiſted, for the greater 
part, of a ſevere abuſe of the efabliſbed 
clergy. We are, perhaps, cos languid and 
remiſs in the diſcharge of our duty; but. 
to expoſe with virwence and rancour, is 
not, ſurely, the method to reform us. 

Declamation or ſatire (irritates, It is 
n N 2 ſolid 
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ſolid argument alone, mixed with love and 
gentleneſs, which ſoftens and converts. 
Theſe people have not the gracefulne/s 
of piety. They diſplay not in their looks 
or manner, or cenſurrs, the beauty of 
holineſs.” A ſevere critick, perhaps, would 
accuſe them of ſpiritual pride, and give 
them this motto, « Stand from me, for 
I an holier than thou.” Their preachers 
appear deficient in general knowledge. 
They do not ſtudy' force of argument or 
embelliſhments of ſtyle. They are not, 
indeed, without zeal ; but it is wild, extra- 
vagant and frantick. - They do not ſeem 
<« pitiful or courteous, or to be poſſeſſed of 
ec that charity, which thinketh no evil.“ 


The greateſt diſgrace to Bath are.the 


gambling parties at the lower rooms. 
Would you believe it poſſible? - You; may 
_ ſee people of the firſt diſtinction, ho are 
actuated with the -infernal rage of play. 
mixing with a ſet of the very loweſt; mer 
.cenary ſharpers ! One would ſuppoſe that 
their pride and taſte alone would not ſub- 
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mit to ſuch a degradation. ' But ſo little 
is all ſtation, when it has forgotten its real. 
dignity; ſo groveling is the human mind, 

vhen it has loſt fight of the true ſource of 
happineſs, and “ is hewing out*for- itſelf, 
broken ciſterns, that can hold no water #* 
Even Cheſterfield himfelf, with all his pa- 
rade of graces, was a a to * mort 
abominable practice! i rh 

The Avon, which runs vine this 
city, filled me with great ideas. :Shake- 
ſpeare, Stratford, the Jubilee, immortal 
talents and immortal fame ruſhed into my 
mind, as often as I d m _—_ 
ſtream roll filently along. 

I ſnould wiſi you to cake 4 bier 
Prior Park, as a place, which has ſo long 
been ſacred to ſcience and the muſes. 
late Mr. Allen was the Mæcenas of 
his times. Tou cannot tread the ground 
about it, without recollecting many of 
thoſe celebrated wits, who were often in- 
vited to this hoſpitable retreat, and enter- 

tained its poſſeſſor with all that luxury of 
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taſte and luſcious flow of foul, which 
genius inſpires. : 
A great chap "Wy an immor- 
tality on the places, he frequents, or the 
houſes, he inhabits. Prior Park will be 
remembered, when its elegance is moul- 
. dered. Fancy. will plant a laurel round 
this manſion of taſte, which will continue 
to be green, when the manſion itſelf n 

have:crumbledinto atoms. 
. Adv ee eee e 
ane whil{t you are at Bath. 
They will improve your own talent at the 
dgſcriptiut. To me they, will give a more 
lively recollection of pleaſures; hich 1 
once enjoyed. They will retrace upon my 
mind, agreeable ſcenes and images, which 
J have, formerly, beheld. They will in- 
tereſt an heart, that always vibrates to 
Jour pleaſures or your pains. They will 
relieve ſpirits, that are too much oppreſſed 
by a variety of thoughts. Whilf I read 
them, I ſhall forget, that I had ever a 
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